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Ballynahinch Castle, 


Toombeola, 


Co. Galway. 
September 26, 1930. 


My dear Kincaid, 

Your publishers have asked me to 
write you a short note, to be used as a preface 
to your book, * The Land of Ranji and Duleep.’ 
I do so with the greatest pleasure. I have read 
your MS., and I am satisfied that it contains 
an accurate and in every way a trustworthy 
account of the history of my country from its 
conquest by Jam Rawal to the present day. 
The early chapters contain, no doubt, much 
that is based on oral tradition from our family 
bards, but then what history does not ? The 
miracles of early Christian saints cannot be 
omitted from any account of the English people. 
Legends may not always be accepted as proof 
of the events that they describe. Their value 
lies in their portrayal of the mentality of the 
people concerned at the time, for they show 
what the people thought and think likely to 
have happened. 

After the first two or three chapters, you have 
rested your account very little on oral tradition ; 
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and my subjects and I will be very pleased to 
possess the first authoritative history of Jam¬ 
nagar, written from vernacular sources in Eng¬ 
lish by an Englishman, who served for many 
years in Kathiawar with distinction and, as I 
know, loved it. 

I wish your book all possible success, and I 
need hardly say that my State will give it all 
possible support. It will serve as a very useful 
history book for our schools, and I hope it will 
teach the boys of ‘ Halar ’ to love and be proud 
of the land of their birth. 


Believe me, my dear Kincaid, 
Yours very sincerely, 



(Maharaja Jam Saheb) of Nawanagar. 
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The Land of c Ranji and 
£ Duleep.’ 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE JADEJAS. 

IOOO B.C. 

If the reader were told by an acquaintance 
that he knew someone descended from Theseus, 
the reader would begin to wonder whether his 
acquaintance had not lunched or dined too 
generously. If to this statement the informant 
added that the said descendant of Theseus was 
an excellent cricketer and played for his county, 
the reader would move hastily away, as from 
one who had gone stark, staring mad. Yet, the 
reality is more extraordinary than the above 
incredible fiction. Ranjitsingji was more than 
an excellent cricketer; he was the greatest 
cricketer of his time, if not of all time. He 
played not only for Sussex, but he repeatedly 
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represented England. He is descended from 
Krishna, a divine hero, who lived five hundred 
years before Theseus was born. The worship 
of Theseus died with Julian the Apostate ; but 
Ranjitsingji’s ancestor is still worshipped by 
over two hundred millions of people. The Jam 
Sahib reigns over territories which Krishna 
once ruled ; and in Duleepsingji he has a nephew 
who has played for the Gentlemen, and may in 
time play for England also . 1 My purpose in 
writing this book is to unfold to the English 
friends and admirers of ‘ Ranji ’ and ‘ Duleep ’ 
the heroic history of the line from which they 
both are sprung. This will, I think, explain why 
they have proved themselves of such splendid 
mettle on the cricket field. 

I shall begin the history of their house with 
Krishna. He is believed to have been the 
eighth incarnation of the god Vishnu, one of 
the Hindu Triad. Let us, however, with the 
Greek philosopher Euhemerus, treat the gods 
as heroes deified after their deaths. I hope 
that in doing this I shall not offend the feelings 
-of those among my Hindu friends who believe 
that Krishna was not a deified man, but God 
incarnate. 

Somewhere about 1000 b.c. there reigned in 
Mathura King Ugrasena, the head of the Yadav 

1 Since the above was written, Duleepsingji has played for Eng¬ 
land and covered himself with glory. 
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clan of Kshattriyas or, as they are known to¬ 
day, Rajputs. The clan claimed to be sprung 
from the loins of Soma, the Moon God; in any 
case the Yadavs had been ruling Mathura for 
a very long time. When Ugrasena grew old, his 
unfilial son Kansa, by means of a palace revolu¬ 
tion, deposed the lawful king and seized the 
throne himself. Kansa, now the head of the 
family, had to arrange the marriages of his 
female relatives; and he gave his first cousin, 
Devaki, in wedlock to Vasudeva, one of the 
greatest of the Yadav nobles. During the 
marriage procession, Kansa heard a warning 
voice from heaven, or, as we should say nowa¬ 
days, felt a sudden misgiving that one of the 
children of his cousin's marriage might drive 
him from the throne which he had usurped. 
Not long after the marriage, Kansa threw into 
prison the young couple, and murdered their 
first six children. With help, believed to have 
been divine, Vasudeva and Devaki managed to 
hide from the murderous king their seventh and 
eighth sons. The latter was Krishna; the 
former was his elder brother, Balarama. 

The two babies were hidden with one Nanda, 
a herdsman who lived in Gokula. He happened 
to have come to Mathura to pay his taxes; 
but on receiving the- care of the babies he fled 
with them to Gokula, outside Kansa’s juris¬ 
diction. Kansa searched for the missing 
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children everywhere. He organised to no pur¬ 
pose a massacre of the innocents in his own 
dominions; then he learnt that Balarama and 
Krishna were in hiding at Gokula. Since there 
they were beyond his immediate reach, he sent 
various demons and ogres to destroy them. 
Krishna, however, had like Hercules, even as 
an infant, superhuman strength, and destroyed 
the monsters one after the other. As Krishna 
grew up, he cleared, as Theseus was to do after¬ 
wards in Attica, the countryside of giants and 
robbers. Eventually, when fully grown, he and 
his brother went to Mathura to compete in a 
wrestling match organised by Kansa. Over¬ 
throwing the royal wrestlers, Krishna pulled 
Kansa off his throne and killed him with a 
single blow of his fist. Having rid Mathura of 
the tyrant, Krishna broke open the prison doors 
of Vasudeva, Devaki and Ugrasena, and re¬ 
stored the latter, as lawful king, to his palace. 
Unfortunately, Kansa had married the two 
daughters of Jarasanda, the powerful King of 
Magadha. They called on their father to 
avenge their husband. Aided by the host of a 
barbarian chief called Kala Yavan, he forced 
Ugrasena to abandon Mathura and retreat to 
the coast of Kathiawar. There Krishna built 
for him the famous city of Dwarka. 

Krishna’s marriage to Rukmani, daughter of 
Bhishmak, King of Berar, is one of the great 
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romances of the world. The fame of Krishna 
had spread to Berar; and Rukmani, without 
seeing the hero, fell deeply in love with him. 
Unhappily, she was betrothed to one Sisupal, 
who, like young Lochinvar’s rival, was “ a 
laggard in love and a dastard in war." Rukmani 
proved equal to the occasion. She sent by an 
old Brahman a letter to Prince Krishna. In it 
she implored him to rescue her from a hateful 
bridegroom, by carrying her off and marrying 
her himself; she threatened that if he did not 
grant her prayer she would kill herself. Such 
a request would hardly, even to-day, be made 
in vain to a prince of the splendid Rajput race. 
It was not written in vain to Prince Krishna. 
Day and night he and a band of gallant com¬ 
rades galloped from Dv.arka to Berar, nearly 
a thousand miles. They arrived the morning 
before Rukmani's wedding. The princess sent 
a message to Krishna that that evening she 
W’ould go with her hand-maidens to a temple 
outside the city. Krishna drove there, and see¬ 
ing Rukmani on the temple steps, carried off 
the lovely girl at full gallop. His comrades 
covered his retreat, and he brought Rukmani 
back in triumph to Dwarka. 

Krishna took a leading part in the great war 
between the Kauravas and the Pandavas, de¬ 
scribed in the Sanskrit epic the Mahabharata ; 
and it was therein that Krishna pronounced 
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the Bhagwat Gita, known to English readers 
from Sir Edwin Arnold's translation as ‘ The 
Song Celestial.’ 

Krishna’s end was a tragedy. One of his 
sons, Samb, mocked the great sage Vishwamitra, 
and so brought on himself and the Yadav race 
the sage's curse. As the result of this curse, so 
the legend runs, the Yadav nobles, who had 
gone on a pilgrimage to Prabhasa Patan, some 
miles south of Dwarka, got drunk, and fought 
with each other until all were killed. A celestial 
chariot came down from heaven and carried off 
Krishna, mortally wounded, to the skies. A 
tidal wave overwhelmed Dwarka . 

It may well be asked how, if all the Yadavs 
were killed, Ranjitsingji and Duleepsingji can 
be descended from Krishna. It happened in 
this way. 

Pradyumna, the son of Krishna and Ruk- 
mani—Samb was by another wife, Jambuwati— 
had a son, Anirudha, whose romance might have 
been taken out of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ The 
Princess Usha, daughter of Bana, King of 
Shonitpur, saw the beautiful young prince in a 
dream. She contrived with the help of a sor¬ 
ceress, Chitralekha, to transport Anirudha at 
night through the air to Shonitpur, and there 
married him. All went well until her father, 
King Bana, discovered the prince and threw 
him into a dungeon. Anirudha managed to 
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get a letter to his grandfather, Krishna, who, 
marching on Shonitpur, reduced Bana to vassal- 
age, and compelled him to recognise Anirudha 
as his son-in-law and heir. When the Yadavs 
exterminated each other, Anirudha 1 was absent 
at Shonitpur, and so escaped the slaughter. 
When he heard of it, he returned to Dwarka and 
found his grandfather and his clansmen dead, 
and the city overwhelmed. He thereupon built 
the temple to Krishna that, restored many 
times, still stands to-day on Anirudha’s founda¬ 
tions. He then returned sadly to Shonitpur. 

According to the bardic chronicles, Anirudha 
and his descendants ruled for seventy-three 
generations over Shonitpur and thence migrated 
to Sind, where they became known as Samo 
Rajputs, so called in memory of Prince Samb, 
who had brought the curse on their house. The 
Arab invasion of the seventh century a.d. over¬ 
threw them ; nevertheless, they re-established 
themselves in Central Sind with the title of Jam, 
after the fury of the Arab onset had weakened. 
By chance I discovered, when touring in Sind, 
a ballad that relates the love of one of these 
Samo princes, Jam Tamachi, for a fishergirl 
called Nuri. Unknown to the Jadejas of Kathi¬ 
awar it had preserved the memory of their 
ancestor in a land that they had long abandoned. 

1 According to another version Anirudha was killed, but his son 
Vajranabh escaped. 
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I published the translation of the balled in my 
* Tales of Old Sind,’ from which I quote it with 
the permission of the publishers. 

“ Once upon a time there ruled over all Sind 
a Samo prince named Jam Tamachi. One day, 
as he sailed in a boat upon the Kanjhar Lake, 
he passed the camp of a fishing tribe known as 
Mohanas. Year in, year out, they caught fish, 
and ate or sold them ; and their dirtiness ex¬ 
ceeded all imagination. The women were old 
before their time ; they were ugly and filthy 
and covered with skin disease. They smelt of 
dead fish, and so did everything about them — 
their baskets, their nets and their huts. The 
children were as dirty as the women, and, 
indeed, were scarcely human, for they lived in 
the water, and swam and dived into the depths 
of the lake more skilfully even than the otters 
which lived in the reeds fringing the banks. 

" But one Mohana girl, called Nuri, was as 
beautiful as the others were ugly. Her eyes 
shone like two lamps, her cheeks were pink as 
roses, and there was not in all Sind a maid as 
fair as she was. She was as neat and dainty 
and pretty as any princess; and she was as 
modest and simple as she was beautiful. 

“ It so chanced that Jam Tamachi passed her 
in his boat as she stood on the bank. His eyes 
fell on her, and instantly his heart left his 

breast, never to return. The fishergirl’s eyes 
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had, like a magnet, drawn the king’s heart 
straight out of his bosom. 

“ Jam Tamachi did not delay a moment. He 
sent for the girl’s parents and asked for her 
hand in marriage. They, poor fisherfolk, were 
overjoyed at the thought of wedding their 
daughter, Nuri, to the greatest king in Sind. 
And all the fishermen and women throughout 
Sind rejoiced at the honour done to their tribe 
by the king’s choice. 

“ The king opened wide his treasury and 
scattered diamonds and pearls and rubies, and 
coins of gold and silver, among the fisherfolk 
as freely as if they had been their own fishes’ 
scales. Then he took Nuri in his arms and made 
her his queen. In spite of all the honour paid 
her, she never became less modest or less simple. 
To all her flatterers she would answer: ‘ I am 
but a poor fishergirl. How far above me is the 
king, my husband.’ To the king she would say : 

‘ I am a mine of faults. I am nothing compared 
with your other queens. Still, even though 
they be far fairer than I, yet love me always; 
for they do not love you more than I do.’ 

" One day Jam Tamachi resolved to test her 
by comparing her with his other queens. He 
sent word to all of them that he would go that 
day for a drive, and he bade each put on the * 
dress that she thought most becoming. At the 
end of the drive, he said, he would choose the 
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one that he thought fairest, and take her to 
walk with him. The proud Samo queens put 
on their gold and jewels and their richest robes, 
and, with their heads high and their noses in 
the air, they drove to the appointed spot. But 
Nuri dressed herself as a simple fishergirl, in 
the same dress that she had worn when she first 
won the king’s heart. No ornament nor jewel 
of any kind glittered on her neck or fingers. 
Modestly she moved from her carriage towards 
the king ; but her eyes were full of love as they 
looked towards him. The other queens turned 
up their noses higher still at the fishergirl, for 
they never dreamt that the king would prefer 
her to any of them. But when Jam Tamachi 
saw the love that lit up Nuri’s eyes, and the 
simple dress in which she had first won his 
heart, he did not throw a glance on his Samo 
queens. Going to her with outstretched hands, 
he took her to walk with him ; and, after the 
walk was over, he bade her drive back to the 
palace by his side. 1 he Samo queens went home 
weeping tears of rage; but Jam Tamachi 
cared nothing for their anger. He lavished his 
favours on Nuri, and gave the whole of the 
Jhanjhar Lake to her descendants.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

JAM RAWAL. 

1535 a.d. 

Although Nuri was the best loved of Jam 
Tamachi’s ladies, still it was the Samo queens’ 
descendants who carried on the line of Krishna. 
They split into several branches. The ancestors 
of the Jadejas, so called from one of their 
leaders Jadoji, occupied Cutch. The founder 
of the present princely House of Jamnagar was 
the great Jam Rawal, who descended on the 
northern coast of Kathiawar in 1535 A,D - 

The story told of Jam Rawal’s abandonment 
of his own land is as follows. 

According to the bardic chronicle, Rawal’s 
father Lakhaji ruled in Terabanu in Cutch. 
He had two cousins, Tamachi Deda, 1 who lived 
in Kathiawar, and Hamirji Jadeja. The cousins, 
especially Hamirji, envied Lakhaji’s reputation 
for valour and generalship. Their envy was 

1 The Dedas were one of the Rajput clans, who also claimed 
descent from Krishna. Hamirji's lands were at Lakhyavera in 
Cutch. Pawangadh is a great fort in Guzarat. 
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heightened by the fame won by Jam Lakhaji 
at the siege of Pawangadh. So largely did he 
contribute to its capture by Bahadur Shah, 
Emperor of Guzarat, that the latter bestowed 
on him twelve villages . 1 As Jam Lakhaji was 
going, covered with glory, to take possession 
of his new fief, Tamachi at Hamirji’s instigation 
invited Lakhaji to a great banquet to celebrate 
his successes. At the banquet Tamachi treacher¬ 
ously murdered his cousin. Lakbaji’s son Rawal 
escaped. When he grew up, he came to know 
that the real murderer of his father was not 
Tamachi, who struck the fatal blow, but Ha- 
mirji, whose mere tool the former had been. 
Rawal in turn invited Hamirji to a banquet. 
Hamirji’s uneasy conscience made him fear the 
son’s vengeance for the father’s murder. He 
accepted the invitation, but only on condition 
that Rawal swore by the goddess Ashapura , 2 
the family goddess of the Jadejas, that he would 
do his guest no harm. Rawal, thinking only of 
his vengeance, took the false oath. Hamirji, 
sure that no Jadeja dared break such an oath, 
attended the banquet. Rawal plied his guest 
with wine, and when Hamirji was drunk cut 
his head off, and marching on his lands seized 
them. 

1 J he villages were the twelve villages of Amran in Kathiawar, 
of which we shall hear a good deal later. 

2 Ashapura is literally the goddess who fulfils hopes. It is a 
local title for Shiva’s queen, the goddess Parwati. 
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Hamirji’s two sons, Khengarji and Sahibji, 
fled to Delhi to implore the aid of the Emperor 
Humayun 1 ; but it was no easy matter for two 
disinherited lads from a far country to get an 
audience of the Great Moghul, For twelve 
months they hung in vain about the capital 
and near the fort. At last their chance came. 
The emperor went out lion hunting , 2 followed 
by a huge crowd of nobles, soldiers and city 
riff-raff. Khengarji and Sahibji joined the 
crowd and went along with it. When Humayun 
came near the cover where the lion was in 
hiding, it charged unexpectedly. A wild panic 
seized the mob and spread to the soldiers and 
nobles. They fled helter-skelter, leaving the 
emperor face to face with the quarry. Humayun 
was in great danger, for the savage brute, caring 
nothing for the emperor’s rank, would have 
attacked him a moment later. Khengarji dis¬ 
mounted, and running up gave the lion such a 
blow with his sword that he all but shore its 
head off. Swiftly cutting off its ears and tail 
he remounted and, calling his brother, dis¬ 
appeared. 

When the fugitive nobles looked round from 
a safe distance and saw the emperor unhurt 

1 Humayun was the son of the first Moghul emperor Babar and 
the father of the renowned Akbar. Humayun reigned from 1530- 

1556 A.D. 

2 At this time lions were quite common in India. Now they 
only exist in Kathiawar. 
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heightened by the fame won by Jam Lakhaji 
at the siege of Pawangadh. So largely did he 
contribute to its capture by Bahadur Shah, 
Emperor of Guzarat, that the latter bestowed 
on him twelve villages . 1 As Jam Lakhaji was 
going, covered with glory, to take possession 
of his new fief, Tamachi at Hamirji’s instigation 
invited Lakhaji to a great banquet to celebrate 
his successes. At the banquet Tamachi treacher¬ 
ously murdered his cousin. Lakhaji’s son Rawal 
escaped. When he grew up, he came to know 
that the real murderer of his father was not 
Tamachi, who struck the fatal blow, but Ha- 
mirji, whose mere tool the former had been. 
Rawal in turn invited Hamirji to a banquet. 
Hamirji’s uneasy conscience made him fear the 
son’s vengeance for the father’s murder. He 
accepted the invitation, but only on condition 
that Rawal swore by the goddess Ashapura , 2 
the family goddess of the Jadejas, that he would 
do his guest no harm. Rawal, thinking only of 
his vengeance, took the false oath. Hamirji, 
sure that no Jadeja dared break such an oath, 
attended the banquet. Rawal plied his guest 
with wine, and when Hamirji was drunk cut 
his head off, and marching on his lands seized 
them. 

1 The villages were the twelve villages of Amran in Kathiawar, 
of which we shall hear a good deal later. 

* Ashapura is literally the goddess who fulfils hopes. It is a 
local title for Shiva's queen, the goddess Parwati. 
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Hamirji’s two sons, Khengarji and Sahibji, 
fled to Delhi to implore the aid of the Emperor 
Humayun 1 ; but it was no easy matter for two 
disinherited lads from a far country to get an 
audience of the Great Moghul. For twelve 
months they hung in vain about the capital 
and near the fort. At last their chance came. 
The emperor went out lion hunting , 2 followed 
by a huge crowd of nobles, soldiers and city 
riff-raff. Khengarji and Sahibji joined the 
crowd and went along with it. When Humayun 
came near the cover where the lion was in 
hiding, it charged unexpectedly. A wild panic 
seized the mob and spread to the soldiers and 
nobles. They fled helter-skelter, leaving the 
emperor face to face with the quarry. Humayun 
was in great danger, for the savage brute, caring 
nothing for the emperor’s rank, would have 
attacked him a moment later. Khengarji dis¬ 
mounted, and running up gave the lion such a 
blow with his sword that he all but shore its 
head off. Swiftly cutting off its ears and tail 
he remounted and, calling his brother, dis¬ 
appeared. 

When the fugitive nobles looked round from 
a safe distance and saw the emperor unhurt 

1 Humayun was the son of the first Moghul emperor Babar and 
the father of the renowned Akbar. Humayun reigned from 1530- 
155b A.D. 

2 At this time lions were quite common in India. Now they 
only exist in Kathiawar. 
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and his assailant dead, they regained their 
courage and galloped back. Humayun called 
out, “ Where is the young man who just now 
saved my life ? ” The nobles one and all called 
out, “ It was I, your Majesty, who killed the 
lion ” ; “ No, it was I ”; “ No, it was I, your 
Majesty,” until the emperor, utterly disgusted 
at the cowardly braggarts, ordered anyone who 
had proofs to show that he had killed the animal 
to produce them. On this there was dead 
silence. The emperor, who had fought in 
Guzarat and knew the dress of the Rajputs of 
those parts, said, “ He who killed the lion 
seemed to be a gentleman from western India.” 
He thereupon told one of the royal runners to 
seek out the man and bring him to the palace 
as soon as he could. The runner set out, and 
after some time spent in making inquiries came 
to the house where Khengarji and Sahibji 
lodged, and took them to the royal presence. 
The lads made due obeisance. The emperor 
thought that he recognised Khengarji as his 
saviour, and asked, “ From what land are you ? 
What is your family ? Why have you come 
here, and what is your name ? ” Khengarji 
replied with folded hands, " We are Jadeja 
Rajputs. My name is Khengarji, and my 
younger brother’s is Sahibji. We live to the 
west, in the land of Cutch. One of our kinsmen 
killed our father and turned us out of our 
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country; we have, therefore, sought shelter 
with the emperor.” Saying this, he produced 
the lion’s ears and tail. 

Humayun answered, “ Rajputs! I shall 
spread my royal umbrella and shelter you. I 
shall restore to you all your former riches and 
possessions. I shall make you mighty in your 
land, and 'the sound of your victorious drums 
shall, at my bidding, echo through Cutch.” 
To carry out this promise, the emperor ordered 
that one of his generals with a hundred thou¬ 
sand men should accompany the exiled princes 
and give them back their kingdom. 

When Jam Rawal heard that the two princes 
were coming back to Cutch at the head of a 
great imperial army, he was not in the least 
dismayed. It was in vain that the court bard, 
Isar, warned him against provoking civil war; 
Jam Rawal continued his warlike preparations. 
One night, however, so it is said, he had a 
vision of the goddess Ashapura, by whom he 
had safely sworn a safe-conduct to his kinsman 
Hamirji. He dreamt that Ashapura appeared 
before him as he slept, and said to him sternly, 
“You took my name in vain, and swore that 
you would treat Hamirji with all honour. Yet 
you broke your oath, and making him drunk 
with wine, you killed him. Had anyone other 
than you so acted, I should have awarded him 
the fruits of his perjury and treachery. But 
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you have always at other times honoured me, 
and I remember it. Still you shall no longer 
dwell in Cutch. You must cross the seas, and 
I shall give you Kathiawar as a dwelling-place.” 

Jam Rawal replied, “ Great goddess, how 
shall I know that your words are true ? Gra¬ 
ciously give me some sign.” 

The goddess answered, “Jam Rawal, look at 
that banian tree. I have brought it across the 
sea and planted it near your palace, so that it 
may be a sign that I shall always help you.” 

Next morning, when Jam Rawal awoke, he 
looked out of his window and saw standing in' 
the grounds near his palace a giant banian tree 
that he had never seen there before. 

He called his counsellors and told them his 
dream. They agreed that he must leave Cutch 
and found for himself a kingdom across the 
Gulf. When Jam Rawal’s subjects learnt that 
he was about to leave them, not only his soldiers 
but a multitude of peaceful traders also resolved 
to go with their prince rather than be left to 
the tender mercies of a Moghul army. Such 
was the spirit of Jam Rawal’s men that they 
chanted as they marched, “ We shall conquer 
the world ! We shall conquer the world ! ” 
To use the high-flown diction of the Nawanagar 
bards, “ The earth at the tramp of the army 
began to tremble, and the dust of it hid the 
heavens from the eyes of the Jadejas.” 
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Jam Rawal’s first goal was the territory of 
Jam Tamachi. If he was forbidden to con¬ 
tinue the feud against Hamirji’s sons, he could 
at least avenge his father’s death on Tamachi, 
whose hand had struck the fatal blow. 

Directly Jam Rawal’s transports reached the 
northern shore of Kathiawar, he sent a mes¬ 
senger to Tamachi haughtily demanding food 
for his army. Tamachi received the message 
with contempt. “ Death itself,” he said, “ has 
lured this host here. Jam Rawal’s victory will 
be like that which his father Lakhaji won. 
Forsooth, Jam Rawal was unable to protect 
his own lands, yet he thinks that he can con¬ 
quer mine ! Pooh! I shall give to the Brah¬ 
mans all the land that his horse walks over.” 1 

Tamachi ordered in scorn several carts to be 
laden with dust, and sent them to Jam Rawal 
by way of food for his men. When Jam Rawal 
saw the contents of the carts, he took two 
handfuls of dust and put them in his turban. 
Then he joyfully exclaimed, “ This is indeed 
a good omen, for I have taken possession of 
Kathiawar.” 

Tamachi summoned to help him his Deda 
nobles, the chiefs of the Kathis, a nomad tribe 
who had established themselves in Kathiawar, 

1 Such a vow conveyed an utter contempt for the enemy. It was 
irrevocable, and land once given to Brahmans could never be re¬ 
sumed. In other words, Tamachi was confident that Jam Rawal s 
horse would walk over very little land, if any. 
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and, above all, the Jethwa Rajputs. They 
had been the lords of Kathiawar, but the Dedas 
had imposed on them their sovereignty. With 
a great host Jam Tamachi marched to meet 
Jam Rawal. A decisive battle took place, in 
which Tamachi was beaten and killed with 
seven thousand of his men. The survivors of 
his force dispersed, and Jam Rawal overran 
Tamachi’s country. He met with no resistance 
save at Dhrol, which Haradhmal, a Chawda 
Rajput, defended gallantly. After Dhrol had 
been stormed and Haradhmal killed, Jam Rawal 
gave the town and its dependencies as a feudal 
fief to his younger brother Hardholji, thus 
founding the state of Dhrol. The important 
seaport of Nag Bandar Jam Rawal secured by 
what to-day would be called treachery, but 
what then seems to have been regarded as an 
ordinary ruse de guerre. Nag Bandar was in 
the possession of the Jethwa Rajputs. He sent 
them a message offering them his friendship. 
As the Jethwas had no personal interest in the 
quarrel between Jam Rawal and Jam Tamachi, 
they readily accepted the offer. Rawal invited 
the Jethwa chiefs of Nag Bandar to a banquet, 
made them drunk, and killed nearly all of 
them. Only a very few escaped; and Jam 
Rawal occupied Nag Bandar with a body of 
Jadejas. 

This extension of his conquests convinced 
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the neighbouring chieftains that Jam Ravval 
had no intention of confining himself to the 
possessions of Tamachi Deda. For three years, 
while he was settling his new territories, they 
secretly prepared for war. Then an allied army 
of Jethwa Rajputs, Wala Rajputs and Wadhers 1 
set out to destroy him. As they said to each 
other, “ If we sit quietly at home, Jam Rawal 
will rob us one by one of our lands. He 
has uprooted the Jethwas of Nag Bandar, 
Haradhmal Chavda of Dhrol and Tamachi 
Deda. It will be our turn next. After all, 
if we are beaten, we can but die.” 

The allies backed up these valiant words 
with valiant action. They called to their 
banners all their own fighting men, and obtained 
contingents from the other Rajput clans in 
Kathiawar. They even secured help from the 
Musulman governors of Ahmadabad and of 
Junagadh. They devoted their special care to 
their artillery, and collected no less than a 
hundred and fifty cannon with abundant am¬ 
munition. 

When Jam Rawal learnt his enemies’ plot, 
he was furiously angry. “ All Kathiawar,” he 
exclaimed, “ was given me by Ashapura. The 
allied army will be but a single mouthful for 
Yama, the god of death. I had intended to 
take their lands, piece by piece, but now they 

1 A Rajput tribe akin to the Rathors. 
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are giving me all their lands at once. It is 
well! ” Jam Rawal sent out on all sides his 
heralds, and summoned the Jadeja chiefs and 
their retainers. The first to arrive was his 
younger brother, Hardholji of Dhrol. As soon 
as he presented himself before the Jam, he 
showed his impatience for the battle by asking, 
“ Why are we waiting ? Why do we not begin 
to fight at once ? ” 

Jam Rawal smiled and ordered his troops as 
soon as they arrived to stand to arms. There 
was much twisting of moustaches , 1 buckling 
on of armour, whetting of sword-blades and 
drinking of kusumba. The troops were all 
harnessed and the war elephants caparisoned 
and painted for battle. Jam Rawal, in full 
panoply, mounted his horse Uchaiswa , 2 so called 
after the magic horse that the god Indra took 
from the depths of the ocean. With the Jam 
were his three brothers, Hardholji of Dhrol, 
Modji and Rawaji, and also Hardholji’s eldest 
son Jasoji. The Jam’s army was indeed so 
numerous that, according to the author of the 
Vibhawilas, “ the head of Vishnu’s serpent 


1 To twist one's moustaches is in a Rajput a sign of hostility 
and defiance. Kusumba is a preparation of opium and water. 
Every Rajput drinks it, if he can, before going into battle. It has a 
most exhilarating effect. 

a Uchaiswa or Uchaisrawa, an immortal horse, was one of the 
objects that the gods obtained by churning the ocean. Indra ap¬ 
propriated it. (See my # Tales from the Indian Epics/ p. n.) 
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began to shake, the back of the tortoise on 
which the earth rests sagged with the load on 
it, while the boar’s tusk that supports the 
tortoise began to ache violently.” Unhappily, 
the Jam’s artillery was not as efficient as it 
should have been. When the battle was joined, 
the heavy guns of the allies caused dreadful 
havoc in the Jadeja ranks. The Jam, aghast 
at the losses of his army, summoned a war 
council. His wazir advised that Jam Rawal 
should withdraw his centre, and that when the 
enemy advanced in pursuit he should attack 
it on both wings. Jam Rawal rejected this 
advice, knowing the danger of a retirement of 
a none too disciplined force. Its retreat might 
become a rout, and then the attack on the 
enemy’s wings would fail completely. He 
adopted a much wiser plan. He summoned 
his bravest men-at-arms and called for volun¬ 
teers to spike the enemies’ guns. The men 
summoned at first stood silent, fearing to go to 
certain death. Then one Togaji Soda stepped 
forward, and as a sign that he undertook the 
task, picked up the bidun or fold of betel-nut 
that lay in front of the Jam . 1 The latter 
accepted the gallant youth’s offer. Then three 
other Rajputs present leapt to their feet and 
vowed that they would not let him go alone. 

1 The picking up of the betel-nut as a sign of acceptance of a 
desperate task is often mentioned by Tod in the Rajasthan. 
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They would follow him, if needs be, to their 
deaths . 1 

The four fearless youths disguised them¬ 
selves as peasants from Northern India. They 
penetrated the enemy’s lines, and when chal¬ 
lenged, said humbly, “ We are cultivators from 
a distant country; we have come to fetch 
grain and water. If you do not want us to do 
this, we are willing to go away. Do not take 
the trouble to kill us. We are not worth it.” 
Some of the allied soldiers standing near laughed 
scornfully, and said, “ These wretched cattle- 
herds are so frightened of our cannon that 
they have come here to hide from them.” 
Togaji saw his chance and said, “Yes, we are 
frightened of the cannon. Nevertheless show 
them to us; we should like so much to see 
them.” The previous speakers laughed again, 
and said, “ Take the cowards to see our cannon ; 
they will be more frightened than ever.” They 
were sent to see the cannon under an escort of 
armed men. The four youths kept up their 
pretence, and were after a while left alone near 
the enemy’s artillery. At once they began 
driving the spikes that they had brought with 
them into the largest cannon. In this way 
they disabled the heaviest of them before they 
were observed. Then five hundred armed 
artillerymen rushed at them. After a noble 

1 Their names were Ransingi, Vikramji and Rawaji. 
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fight the four young heroes fell covered with 
wounds. Nevertheless they had attained their 
object. The news spread through the allied 
army, causing universal dismay; on the other 
hand, the lessening of the enemy’s artillery fire 
enabled the courage of the Jadej a clansmen to 
prevail. 

To rouse the spirit of the allied troops, one 
of their chieftains, after praising the valour of 
the four who had fallen, cried to his men, “ Is 
there none among you who will volunteer to 
kill Jam Rawal in the midst of his army and 
so win equal glory ? ” 

Instantly Krishnaji, a Rajput of the Jethwa 
clan, stepped forward, took the roll of betel- 
nut, salaamed, mounted his horse, seized his 
lance and rode away. 

Before Krishnaji left the allied lines he put 
a glove on the blade of his lance and covered 
it with white cloth, to show that he came not 
in war but in peace. Jam Rawal’s men chal¬ 
lenged him ; but Krishnaji explained that he 
bore a letter from the allied chiefs to Jam 
Rawal. Seeing, too, his covered lance, the 
soldiers let him through and took him to the 
prince’s tent. Not long before this, Rawal had 
gone to Ashapura’s temple to pray for the 
success and safe return of Togaji Soda and his 
daring companions. In - Rawal's absence his 
younger brother Hardholji sat on the royal 
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cushion. When Krishnaji entered the tent, he 
bowed low and asked for Jam Rawal, as he 
brought him a letter. Hardholji said, “ Give 
it to me." Krishnaji still hesitated, not sure. 
Hardholji repeated, “ Give it to me, give it to 
me. I am the Jam." A moment later Krish¬ 
naji Jethwa drove his lance through Hardholji’s 
heart and sprang on his horse. It was the 
fleetest steed in the allied army, and by its 
speed Krishnaji hoped to escape. 

Jam Rawal, who was returning to his tent, 
saw Krishnaji Jethwa gallop past him furiously. 
On learning what had happened, he called out 
to his horsemen, “ If the murderer of my brother 
escape, then life will have no more pleasure for 
me, even though I were to conquer all Kathia¬ 
war." It so chanced that in Jam Rawal’s 
army was his young cousin Meramanji. When 
Meramanji first came to the Jam’s camp he 
was only fifteen. He looked such a child that 
Rawal asked where his father was. Meramanji 
excused his father, and said that he had come 
to take his place. The fiery Jam answered, 
“ This is no place to drink a mother’s milk ” 
(Manun Dhudh davavanun nathi). Meramanji 
kept his temper and said, “ Young though I 
be, I am yet fit to be a soldier.” Since Jam 
Rawal would not give him any command, Mera¬ 
manji kept always one or other of his horses 
saddled, in case fortune should give him a 
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chance of winning by some deed of daring the 
Jam’s goodwill. Directly he heard Rawal call 
on his horsemen to catch Krishnaji, Meramanji 
sprang on his saddled horse and galloped after 
the fleeing murderer. Krishnaji would have 
escaped but for a chasm that cut across the 
straight path back to the allied lines. He 
turned along it, making for a spot where it 
was narrow enough for his horse to jump. 
Meramanji’s horse, however, was a famous 
jumper, and its rider put it at a place where 
the chasm was eighteen cubits wide . 1 The 
horse cleared the chasm, and thus enabled 
Meramanji to cut off Krishnaji. A few minutes 
more and Meramanji rode alongside of his 
enemy. A terriffic sword-cut beat down Krish- 
naji’s guard, and the next shore through the 
murderer’s armour and killed him. Jam Rawal 
was so pleased that when Meramanji returned, 
all covered with blood and dust, Jam Rawal 
with his own hands wiped clean his armour. 

After the failure of Krishnaji’s murderous 
attempt on Jam Rawal’s life, the entire armies 

1 Eighteen cubits equal twenty-seven feet. This is a big but not 
an impossible jump, especially for a horse carrying as light a weight 
as a young Rajput. The place is still pointed out to visitors and 
is worshipped by the common people. The bards assert that Mera- 
manji's sword cut through man and horse and stuck deep in the 
ground. It is true that until one has seen a sword-cut delivered by 
a Rajput’s arm, one has no idea what jt can effect. Plutarch, too, 
mentions that Pyrrhus cut in two a Campanian in full armour. 
Still, my version will probably commend itself to English readers. 
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of both sides were engaged. At noon victory 
declared itself for the Jadejas. The army of 
the three allied chieftains, after suffering a loss 
of twelve thousand killed, broke and fled. Nor 
was Rawal’s army, apart from the Rajput prac¬ 
tice not to pursue a flying foe , 1 in a fit state 
to follow up the victory. The Jadejas had lost 
four thousand of their best troops. Jam Rawal 
spent the rest of the day in succouring the 
wounded, among whom, to his great joy, he 
found the gallant Togaji Soda and his three 
companions. Although covered with wounds, 
they were still alive. He had them carried off 
the field and cared for; and such is the aston¬ 
ishing vitality of the Rajput, they all recovered. 

For several days after the battle Jam Rawal 
sorrowed for his brother Hardholji. At last he 
roused himself and spread his dominion over 
the lands of his beaten enemies. A year later, 
he summoned Hardholji’s eldest son Jasoji to 
his court and gave him a sword, a horse and a 
jewelled brooch for his turban, thus installing 
him in his father’s place as chief of Dhrol. At 
the same time he conferred on his brother 
Modji, Khandera with its twelve villages, and 
on his brother Rawaji, Khambalia. He made 
suitable grants of land to Togaji Soda and his 
comrades and to the no less gallant Meramanji. 

1 According to Plutarch, this was also the Spartan practice. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FOUNDING OF NAWANAGAR AND THE 
LAST DAYS OF JAM RAWAL. 

I54O-I562 A.D. 

Rawal, having made himself master of a great 
territory, found it necessary to create a capital 
for it. The story told is that one day he was 
out riding with his hunting dogs; they put up 
a hare. Instead of fleeing for its life after the 
manner of other hares, it turned on the dogs 
and put them to flight . 1 Deeply impressed by 
the hare’s conduct, Jam Rawal thought that 
there must be some special quality in the spot 
which bred hares of this pattern. If he built 
on it, so he argued, his capital, the men born 
in it would be as superior to other men as that 
hare was to other hares. He consulted his 
astrologers and wise men, and begged them to 
choose a fortunate day foF laying the foundation- 
stone. The day they chose was Wednesday, 

1 A similar story is told of the founding of the Saturday Palace 
at Poona. (See my * History of the Maratha People/ Vol. III.) 
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the seventh day of the bright half of the month 
of Shrawan St, 1956 (Anglice August I 54 0 )- 
My chronicler has recorded that the month of 
Shrawan was chosen because in that month the 
Gandharwas or celestial choir of the god Indra 
sing, and the Apsaras or the ladies of his court 
dance to the sun as it speeds through the heavens. 
However this may be, the month of August is 
eminently suitable in other ways for the founda¬ 
tion of a great city. The monsoon is in full 
progress. The air is cool, the ground is soft 
with the rain, the whole countryside is beautiful 
with the green grass, the growing crops and the 
new verdure of the trees. The site, too, of the 
city, apart from the valiant behaviour of the 
hare, was admirably chosen. It lies close to the 
sea, yet far enough inland to be safe from 
piratical descents. Sea breezes at all times 
temper its climate, and the two rivers, the Rang- 
mati and the Nagmati, on which the town is 
built, furnish it with a never-failing supply 
of fresh water. Jam Rawal gave his capital 
the name of Nawanagar, or the New Town. 
This title has stuck to it in spite of the passage 
of years, just as the name of New College 
still sticks to one of the oldest colleges in 
Oxford. 

One of the best known stories of Jam Rawal 
is his conquest of the town and lands of Geda, 
then in the possession of a Waghela Rajput. 
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SHIELD OF JAM RAWAL, NOW IN N AWAN AGAR. 


THE FOUNDING OF NAWANAGAR 


It is interesting, as it turns on the traga or suicide 
of a Charan. 1 

Once there came to Jam Rawal's court a 
Charan called Jaswant Mehedu, who lived in 
the Charan village of Degam. He was going on 
a pilgrimage to Dwarka, and he halted at Nawan- 
agar. Jam Rawal asked Jaswant to his palace 
and begged him to name a gift. Jaswant re¬ 
plied respectfully that his grandfather had re¬ 
ceived such splendid gifts from the lord of 
Halwad 2 that he had laid on his descendants a 
command never to beg nor even to accept gifts 
from anyone else. Although Jam Rawal pressed 
him, Jaswant remained firm in his refusal. At 
last Jam Rawal said : " Promise me, at any 
rate, that you will ask me to help you should 
you at any time be in need of assistance.” Jas- 

1 The Traga or suicide of a Bhat or Charan sometimes happens 
even now. The two tribes are the hereditary bards of the Rajput 
princes. They are also the guardians of their honour. If the king 
makes a promise for which a Bhat or Charan goes surety, and breaks 
it, the surety stabs himself and before dying curses his king and 
scatters his own blood over the steps of the palace. This is sup¬ 
posed to call down on the promise-breaker a curse from heaven. 
When Colonel Walker entered into treaties with the chiefs of Kathi¬ 
awar, Bhats and Charaus on the English side as well as on the 
chief’s side went surety for the fulfilment of the treaties. Had they 
not been kept, the sureties would certainly have committed traga. 
Even in my own experience in Kathiawar, namely in 1898, a Charan 
committed suicide on the steps of one of the chiefs’ palaces because 
the latter, having borrowed money for a trip to England, was un¬ 
able to repay it on his return. 

2 The descendant of the lord of Halwad is H.H. The Maharaja 
Raj Sahib of Drangadhra. He is the admitted head of the Jhala 
Rajputs. 
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want promised, and went on to Dwarka. Then 
he returned to his own village, and assembling 
the Charans of Degam told them what had 
passed at Nawanagar. They approved his 
refusal to accept a gift, and so boasted about it 
that the tale reached the ears of Mekranji 
Waghela, 1 who owned the town and lands of 
Gedi. The Waghela thought to himself: " If 
I can make the Charan, Jaswant, beg from me, 
when he refused to ask anything of Jam Rawal, 
my fame will overshadow that of the Jam.” 
With a band of horsemen he descended on 
Degam and robbed the Charans of all they had. 
At the same time he told them that if Jaswant 
sent him a letter begging him to restore the 
Charans’ property, he would return to them 
double its value. 

Jaswant Mehedu was absent when the Wag¬ 
hela descended on Degam. When he returned 
and saw its ruin, he wrote to Jam Rawal, telling 
him what had happened. He concluded his 
letter with the words : 

“ O greatest of mankind ! 0 son of Lakhaji! 
O Jewel of the valiant! Uproot Gedi and level 
it with the dust. Let the wild deer graze where 
the houses and palace of Gedi stood. Let its 
name be struck off from among the cities of the 
earth ! Hear my prayer ; avenge the Charans 

1 The Waghelas are a tribe of Rajputs. At one time they ruled 
Guzarat, 
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on Mekranji Waghela, and slay him and all his 
kinsmen.” 

This letter Jaswant Charan sent by his 
nephew; then he sat down, and concentrating 
his thoughts on the god, Shiva, he cut his throat 
as a sacrifice to the deity. Many other Charans 
of Degam did the same and died, cursing Mek¬ 
ranji Waghela. 

When Jaswant’s nephew reached Nawanagar 
he learnt that the Jam had gone on a visit to 
the Musulman governor of Junagadh. He 
followed Jam Rawal thither, and gave him 
Jaswant’s letter. The Jam did not hesitate for 
a moment. He sent thirty thousand infantry 
that night under his wazir, Jaso Ladak, while he 
followed with the cavalry next morning. On 
arrival they were to make a joint attack on 
Gedi. Jaso Ladak urged his men to win for 
themselves the whole glory of the victory. They 
marched so fast that they reached Gedi long 
before Jam Rawal and his horsemen. They at 
once attacked Gedi and slew Mekranji Waghela 
and every man with him. When Jam Rawal 
came he saw his own soldiers on the battle¬ 
ments. A lesser man might have been angry at 
Jaso Ladak’s disobedience, but, great prince as 
he was, Jam Rawal only laughed and praised 
the wazir and his infantry for their valour and 
diligence. Three times in later years Jam Rawal 
tried to rebuild Gedi, but the curses of Jaswant 
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and his brother Charans prevailed. The crops 
withered, the houses that the Jam built fell 
down, the walls failed, the cultivators gave up 
their lands and the wild deer came back and 
grazed on them again. At last Jam Rawal 
laid a command on his descendants: “ Never 
try to rebuild Gedi, for the day that you succeed 
in doing so will be a day of calamity for you 
and yours.” At the present time the site of 
Gedi lies still a barren waste ; and the wild deer 
graze where once stood the palace of Mekranji 
Waghela. 

Jam Rawal’s chief queen was a lady of the 
Soda Rajput clan. He had by her fours sons, 

Jiuji, Vibhaji, Bharaji and Ramsingji. One 
day father and sons went to the Temple of 
Parwati at Rozhe. After worshipping the god¬ 
dess, they lavished presents on her image and 
were about to return to Nawanagar. Suddenly 
a very holy priest 1 came up to them. He 
looked at the four young princes in turn, and 
fixing his gaze on Vibhaji, put a saffron sect 
mark on his forehead, 2 thus marking him out 
as the heir to the throne. The Jam and his sons 
laughed and said: “ Good priest! you have 
made a mistake. He to whom you have given 
the sect mark is not the heir.” The priest 

1 A Yogeshwar or a very god among yogis or anchorites. 

* The * chandlo' or sect mark is put by the priest on the fore¬ 
head, just between the eyebrows. It corresponds with a Christian 
blessing. 
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answered: “ Do not laugh. I have made no 
mistake. God will ordain who will be the heir.” 
With these words he moved away. The Jam 
and his sons thought no more about the incident, 
and mounting their horses rode to Nawanagar. 
On the way the Jam said to his eldest son, Jiuji: 
“ I am old and you are young; still let us race 
home, and see who wins.” Jiuji laughingly 
took up the challenge. Both spurred their 
horses and raced headlong for Nawanagar. 
Suddenly Jiuji’s horse stumbled and fell, rolling 
on its rider. When the other horseman came 
to him, he was already dead. The loss of his 
eldest son affected deeply the ageing Jam; 
but he adopted as his own Jiuji’s eldest son, 
Lakhaji, and tried to mould his character and 
mind. Unfortunately, the Jam did not live 
until Lakhaji was old enough to guard his 
inheritance. He called to his deathbed his 
young grandson, and gave him the seals of the 
kingdom and the keys of the state treasuries. 
He entrusted the care and guidance of Lakhaji 
to his own nephew, Jasoji of Dhrol, the son of 
the murdered Hardholji. Having thus done all 
that he could to secure Lakhaji’s succession, 
Jam Rawal passed away. So deep was the 
reverence felt for the founder of Jamnagar State, 
that it is still widely believed that when he died 
there descended from the 'heavens a celestial 
chariot to carry the dead prince to Paradise. 
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The wazir, Jaso Ladak, had other designs for 
the succession. He feared that Lakhaji was 
too young to guard the frontiers of Jamnagar 
from its enemies. He determined to place, if 
he could, Vibhaji, the prince chosen by the 
priest at Rozhe Temple, on the throne of his 
father. When the royal funeral procession was 
going to the burning-ground, Jaso Ladak coun¬ 
selled Vibhaji to make some excuse and stay 
behind. “ Remain in the palace,” said the 
wazir, “ and in the absence of the other princes 
I shall have you crowned king. I have already 
won over the troops in Nawanagar.” 

Vibhaji feigned illness and stayed behind. 
The other princes and members of the house¬ 
hold went to the burning-ground to pay the 
last honours to the great Jam. A little time 
after the procession had left, Jaso Ladak, in 
the presence of the chief officers of the garrison, 
seated Vibhaji on the throne. When Lakhaji 
rode back to the fort gate the garrison opened 
fire. The astonished prince asked at whom they 
were firing. A voice answered from within : 
“ The lord of this town is Vibhaji. You can go 
away anywhere you please. As for the nobles 
with you, the Jam Sahib will send for them when 
he needs them.” 

Jasoji of Dhrol, Lakhaji's guardian, was 
furiously angry, but he could do nothing. He 
consoled Lakhaji by telling him that he was the 
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true heir to the throne, and that the town in 
which he lived, wherever it might be, would be 
the real capital of the state. He took Lakhaji 
with him, and as many of the townsmen of 
Nawanagar who cared to follow him, and estab¬ 
lished the boy in Khilosa Town. Afterwards, 
the new Jam added twelve villages to Khilosa 
as Lakhaji’s portion. His descendants still call 
themselves Lakhanis. Thus the prophecy of 
the priest of Rozhe Temple came true, and! 
Rawal's second son followed him on the throne 
of Jamnagar. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JAM VIBHAJI (1562-1569 A.D.) AND THE 
DRUMS OF DHROL. 

The clear policy of the new Jam was, if possible, 
to humble the pride of Jasoji of Dhrol, who, as 
the warm supporter of Lakhaji, was the irrecon¬ 
cilable enemy of the new ruler. By a strange 
chance Jasoji himself made this easy. One day 
Ray sing ji Jhala, the lord of Halwad, went to 
visit Jasoji Jadeja at Dhrol. While they were 
playing a game of cards they heard drums 
beating. Jasoji asked who had sounded drums 
in his territory ; for to sound the drums of one’s 
escort in another’s lands is a way of asserting 
suzerainty. Jasoji’s servants told him that it 
was only an abbot going with his train to 
Dwarka to worship at Krishna’s Temple. As 
.an abbot could not possibly claim overlord- 
ship, Jasoji went on with the game. Raysingji 
asked Jasoji what he would have done had a 
chief beaten his drums within hearing of Dhrol. 
The high-spirited Jadeja replied that any chief 
who did so would have his drums destroyed. 
Raysingji, who loved a quarrel, said nothing at 
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worshipped the god, Krishna. As he returned, 
the Jamnagar army joined him, and he marched 
on Dhrol. As he entered Jasoji’s lands he 
ordered his drums to sound. Jasoji of Dhrol, on 
again hearing the drums, asked what the mean¬ 
ing was of this fresh insult. He was told in 
reply that an allied army from Nawanagar and 
Hal wad were marching on his fort. The Dhrol 
chief, beside himself with rage, took an oath 
that has remained famous. “ When the waters 
of the sea shall dry up within its borders ; when 
the sun shall cease to rise in the east; when the 
wind shall cease to blow; when the river 
Ganges flows backwards, then only shall I sub¬ 
mit to such an outrage.” He collected all his 
men, and with them donned the saffron dress 
that means that quarter will neither be given 
nor taken, and at the head of his troops rushed 
into battle, singing. The Dhrol force was out¬ 
numbered ; but it fought most gallantly. Jasoji 
of Dhrol fell wounded in thirty-six places. He 
was carried off the field, that his wives might 
burn themselves on his dead body. As he was 
being borne away he managed to say to a 
Charan ; “I have two wishes left; take note 
of them.” The Charan salaamed and listened. 
Jasoji whispered: "Go to Cutch and tell 
Khengarji’s son, Sahibji, to avenge both him¬ 
self and me on Jamnagar. Tell, also, the bards 
of the Jadej as to say in verse how I fought and 
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the time. He went back to Halwad and gave 
out that he would go on a pilgrimage to Dwarka. 
He deliberately passed close to Dhrol, and as 
he entered Jasoji’s lands he ordered his escort 
to beat their drums as loudly as they could. 
Jasoji again inquired of his servants whose the 
escort were. When he learnt that it was the 
lord of Halwad’s men, he sent out a body of 
troopers who slashed in pieces all Raysingji s 
drums. The Jhala chief and his escort were too 
weak to retaliate; so he went on nursing his 
wrath to Nawanagar. 

When Raysingji reached Nawanagar, Jaso 
Ladak, the wazir, feasted him with all honour. 
After the feast the lord of Halwad told his host 
what had happened. “ Were Dhrol in¬ 
dependent,” said Raysingji, ” I should, on my 
return, make Jasoji bitterly rue the insult; 
but what can I do ? for Dhrol is a fief of Jam¬ 
nagar.” 

Jaso Ladak was delighted to hear what 
Jasoji had done. “ Pay no heed to the matter,” 
said the wazir ; “ Jasoji of Dhrol treats us with 
insolence, too. The Jam has hitherto over¬ 
looked his conduct, as he does not want to 
create a feud among the Jadeja nobles ; but 
this is intolerable. Go on your pilgrimage to 
Dwarka. When you return the Jam will send 
an army back with you.” 

The lord of Halwad rode to Dwarka and 
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died, so that my name may live for ever." Hav¬ 
ing said this, Jasoji died, and the Charan crossed 
the sea to Cutch. When Sahibji heard the 
message of the dead Jasoji, with whom he had 
been united by ties of friendship, he took a vow. 
“ I shall neither tie a turban round my head, 
nor shall I drink' kusumba, until I have slain 
the slayer of Jasoji.” He went with the Charan 
to Bhuj where his brother, Hamirji, was Maharao. 
From him Sahibji obtained a powerful force, 
and made ready to march on Halwad. 

Raysingji did not await his enemy at his 
capital. He garrisoned Halwad strongly, and 
retired to the south to complete his warlike 
preparations. Sahibji encamped near Halwad, 
which he’failed to take by storm. Thereafter 
he amused himself by beating the drums of 
Cutch over the countryside. This insult brought, 
as it was intended to, Raysingji with forced 
marches back to his capital. All round Halwad 
was fought an indecisive battle, in which both 
Sahibji and Raysingji were killed. On Sahibji’s 
death the Cutch army retired, and recrossed 
the sea. Raysingji’s son, Chandrasen, suc¬ 
ceeded to the lordship of Halwad. Then a 
strange thing occurred. 

It so chanced that some Brahmans, who were 
going on a pilgrimage to Hardwar, 1 happened 
to pass by and saw Raysingji lying dead on the 

1 Hardwar is the sacred spot where the Ganges enters India. 
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ground. They picked up the body and, taking 
it with them, stripped it. One of their number 
put on the dead man’s clothes, and wearing them 
went to Ahmadabad. There he contrived to 
get an audience of the Sultan Muzaffir Shah III. 
Such was his insinuating eloquence, that he 
convinced the sultan that he was really the 
Jhala chief, Raysingji. He complained that he 
had been unjustly deprived of his principality 
by his unfilial son, Chandrasen, who had suc¬ 
ceeded as lord of Halwad on Raysingji’s death. 
The sultan gave the impostor troops, and with 
these he drove out Chandrasen. 

The disinherited prince fled to Nawanagar, 
where he denied that Raysingji was still alive. 
He told how a Brahman had disguised himself 
in the royal robes, and had thus deceived the 
sultan. Chandrasen implored Jaso Ladak to 
help him drive out the impostor. Jaso Ladak 
reported the matter to Jam Vibhaji, who sent 
an army with Chandrasen to retake Halwad. 
On the arrival of the Jamnagar troops, the 
begging Brahman lost all heart and shut him¬ 
self up in his capital; but Chandrasen mocked 
him and said : “You are not the true Raysingji. 
He would never have taken shelter behind his 
fort walls. You are only a wretched Brahman, 
so you cower behind cover, rather than come 
out and fight in the open.” 

This jibe had such an effect on the Halwad 
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garrison that the wretched impostor found him¬ 
self forced to face the Nawanagar troops in 
the field. In spite of the Guzarat contingent, 
he was beaten and killed; and Chandrasen 
became once more lord of Halwad. Thus Jam 
Vibliaji twice saved the honour of the Jhalas. 

A few months later he sickened and died. 
Before his death he gave portions to his three 
youngest sons. His eldest, Sataji, he appointed 
his successor. 
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JAM SATAJI. 

1569-1608. 

The new ruler was a man of ability, and spent 
the early years of his reign in consolidating 
his kingdom rather than in extending it. So 
formidable did it become that the Sultan of 
Guzarat, Muzaffir Shah III., formally conferred 
on him the privilege of coining his own koris 
or threepenny bits, an indirect way of ac¬ 
knowledging the independence of Jamnagar. 1 
Indeed, Jam Sataji would probably have ab¬ 
sorbed most, if not all, of Kathiawar, but for 
the sudden and terrible rise of the Moghul 
empire under Akbar. 

In I 55 ^ a.d. that masterful genius secured, as 

1 The origin of the name kori has been given by Major Wilber- 
force Bell in his admirable history of Kathiawar. One day. Jam 
Satarsal was paying certain dues to the Sultan of Guzarat, and with 
the rupees he proffered his own threepenny bits. As he did so, he 
said : “I marry my coin as a Kunwari or princess to your rupee, 
hoping her honour will thereby increase/ 1 This so pleased the 
Sultan that he gave formal permission to the Jam to open his mint, 
and named the new coin a kunwari. In due time Kunwari became 
contracted into Kori. 
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a boy of thirteen, the throne of Delhi. Four 
years later he dismissed his first minister, 
Bairam Khan, and gathered the whole power of 
his vast empire into his capable hands. In 
1567-1568 he conquered Rajputana. In 1572 
he invaded Guzarat. That kingdom had fallen 
into decay. The feudal chiefs had divided the 
royal domain among themselves. So wretched 
was the administration that on the arrival of 
the Moghul army the Ahmadabad populace 
threw open the town gates, and went out en 
masse to welcome the invader. The unfortu¬ 
nate Sultan Muzaffir Shah was taken prisoner 
by Akbar. In 1577 the emperor left the con¬ 
quest of Kathiawar to be completed by Shaha- 
buddin Ahmad Khan, whom he appointed 
viceroy of Guzarat. The latter marched west¬ 
wards to secure the fortress of Junagadh, of 
which the Ghoris, a family of Afghan nobles, 
had made themselves hereditary governors. 
Amin Khan Ghori, who was in possession, 
offered to cede lands and pay tribute, provided 
he was left in occupation of the great fortress. 
The Viceroy demanded unconditional surrender. 
In despair Amin Khan Ghori sent for help to 
Jam Sataji, in a couplet that has survived. It 
may thus be translated— 

“ High Prince ! the coramen danger we must face. 

Close on my fall will follow your disgrace.” 
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The ruler of Junagadh and Jam Sataji had 
long been on good terms ; so, according to the 
chivalrous custom of the time, Jam Sataji sent 
his bow to Amin Khan Ghori as a token that 
he would help him. Simultaneously he directed 
the wazir, Jaso Ladak, to go to Junagadh with 
thirty thousand men. Chief among his officers 
were Bharmalji and Bhanji Dal. The latter 
was the Jadeja, lord of Bhanwad. The story 
runs that once, when Jam Sataji was touring 
with his court ladies through his dominion, he 
happened to pass Bhanwad. There one of his 
bullocks went lame. He sent a messenger to 
Bhanji Dal to lend him another pair. Bhanji 
Dal sent the bullocks with a mysterious quat¬ 
rain, which may roughly be translated thus— 

" Jam Sataji, you ask me for a pair of bullocks. 
I send them. Another time bring the earth as 
your chariot, and load it with the Himalayas. 
Then you will need no bullocks; I shall pull 
the chariot myself.” 

The messenger was not unnaturally taken 
aback by this language, which differed from 
that which his master was accustomed to hear. 
Bhanji, however, insisted ; and the messenger 
repeated the quatrain to the Jam, at the same 
time expressing his indignation. But Jam 
Sataji had Jam Rawal’s sense of humour, and 
he only laughed. " After all,” he said, “ Bhanji 
only means that to ask him for a pair of bullocks 
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is to ask of him a service so small as not to befit 
his dignity. Any really dangerous task he will 
readily undertake.” The dangerous task had 
presented itself, and the Jam, remembering 
Bhanji Dal’s boast, specially chose him to serve 
as one of Jaso Ladak’s lieutenants. 

Bhanji Dal, on presenting himself at Nawan- 
agar, asked Jam Sataji for elephants; but the 
Jam's maternal uncle, who regarded Bhanji as 
a vain braggart, said contemptuously: “ Do 

not give him elephants ; he will only lose them. 
Give him buffaloes instead. They will help to 
draw water for him ! ” Bhanji kept his temper 
and said : “ Very well! I can do without the 
Jam Sahib’s elephants. I have four thousand 
horsemen, and with them I shall take the fifty- 
two elephants of the Viceroy of Guzarat.” 

Jaso Ladak, the wazir, assembled his army, 
and marched towards Junagadh. Amin Khan 
Ghori would not let him enter, fearing that he 
might seize it for the Jam; so Jaso Ladak 
camped about two miles from the fortress. 
The viceroy had sent his nephew, Mirza Khan, 
to storm Junagadh; but on hearing that the 
Jamnagar troops were isolated, Mirza Khan 
resolved to attack them by night. The Jam¬ 
nagar spies discovered the enemies’ plans from 
one of Mirza Khan’s drunken nobles, and Jaso 
Ladak resolved to anticipate the Moghul offen¬ 
sive by attacking the same evening. 
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Since Bhanji Dal asked for the post of greatest 
danger, Jaso Ladak bade him make a frontal 
attack on the Moghul entrenched camp. He 
himself, with a body of five thousand men, 
would attack it in flank. If Bhanji’s attack 
succeeded, he should signal this to Jaso by 
hauling down the Moghul flag. Bhanji was at 
last delighted to have a task worthy of him, 
and stealthily approaching the Moghul lines, 
where preparations for the night attack were in 
full swing, attacked them furiously. Driving 
the Moghuls back he reached the flagstaff and 
cut the ropes. Down came the Delhi flag, 
and Jaso made his flank attack. The Moghuls 
lost heavily and retired towards the sea. The 
retirement became a rout, and at Kodinar, on 
the coast, they were again vigorously attacked 
and their army dispersed. Bhanji’s horsemen 
caught, as he had promised, Mirza Khan’s 
fifty-two elephants and all his artillery. The 
captured cannon may be seen in Nawanagar to 
this day. 

In the fighting, Bhanji was severely wounded 
and had to be carried back in a palanquin. 1 
He was a man of gigantic stature, and no less 
than sixteen bearers were needed to carry it. 
In this way he reached Nawanagar, very ill; 

1 The Jamnagar bards say that Bhanji Dal had 127 wounds, 
and that twenty-seven tolas (about forty pounds) of splintered 
bone came out of his body before his wounds healed. Se non e 
vcro, See. 
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but the familiar sound of the Rangmati River 
revived him, and he eventually recovered. Jam 
Sataji, hearing that Bhanji Dal had made good 
his boast and had captured the fifty-two ele¬ 
phants of the Moghuls, honoured the wounded 
warrior by riding out to meet him and by 
thanking him personally. 

Jaso Ladak marched back to Junagadh and 
reported his victory to Amin Khan Ghori. The 
delighted noble thanked the wazir effusively for 
his help, and conferred on him Miansar and its 
twelve villages. Jaso Ladak did not think the 
reward sufficient. He passed the deed of gift 
to Bharmalji, his lieutenant. Amin Khan Ghori 
was astonished ; then he looked through the 
window and saw outside the victorious army of 
Nawanagar, with its guns trained on the fort¬ 
ress. He executed a fresh deed by which he 
assigned Bhod and its twelve villages. Jaso 
still thought the reward too small. He handed 
the deed to Bhanji Dal’s secretary, who was 
present in Bhanji's absence. Amin Khan, in 
despair, wrote out a third deed by which he 
conveyed to Jaso Ladak, Jodhpur and twelve 
more villages. The wazir was at last satisfied; 
still he would not keep the gift himself. He 
begged that the villages might be bestowed on 
Jam Sataji. To this Amin Khan Ghori agreed, 
and ever since that day Jodhpur has been known 
as Jam Jodhpur. 
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Jaso Ladak, returning to Nawanagar, brought 
to Jam Sataji the news, not only of the victory, 
but of the villages that he had secured for the 
state. The grateful Jam held a Darbar, and 
conferred on Jaso Ladak and his successors the 
office of wazir in perpetuity. 

After the defeat of his nephew, Mirza Khan, 
the Moghul viceroy sent a second force under 
one, Khurram, a veteran soldier. The latter, 
after the manner of Moghul captains, boasted 
loudly that he would make the Jam a vassal of 
Delhi, and would bring back in triumph, not 
only the lost elephants and cannon, but also 
the wealth of Nawanagar. Jam Sataji called 
to his banners the whole strength of the king¬ 
dom. Among his generals were all those re¬ 
doubtable warriors who had already won glory 
on the battlefield. There were Jaso Ladak, the 
wazir ; Togaji Soda, who had spiked the Jethwa 
cannon ; Meramanji, who had avenged Hard- 
holji’s murder ; and the giant, Bhanji Dal, the 
hero of the previous battle. 

As Khurram advanced he came to know of 
the gieat force assembled to meet him, and his 
self-confidence began to dwindle. He sent a 
herald with a flag of truce, and begged the Jam 
to accept an indemnity and let him retire un¬ 
molested from Kathiawar. Jam Sataji agreed, 
and delighted at his bloodless triumph returned 
to Nawanagar. He left, however, twenty thous- 
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against his will, to march with him. The Jam’s 
forces came in touch with the enemy on the 
frontiers of the state, and such was the skill of 
the Jadeja high command, that for three months 
they kept the Moghuls at bay. The Musulman 
commanders tried in vain to bribe Jaso Ladak ; 
but gradually, by means of their superior num¬ 
bers and artillery, they manoeuvred the Jadeja 
army back to the high ground where Bhuchar 
had seen the birds alight. Here Jam Sataji 
resolved to risk a pitched battle. The open 
country was favourable to-his cavalry. At the 
same time it was impossible to retreat forever, 
without ruining the spirit of his troops. 

At the outset of the battle Loma Khuman 
went to Jam Sataji, who was mounted on an 
elephant, and said with insidious humility: 
“ Jam Sahib, seated as you are on an elephant, 
you are exposed to gun and cannon fire from all 
sides. We shall all feel far happier in our minds 
if you get down from your elephant and mount 
a horse.” Jam Sataji, unsuspecting treachery, 
told his mahout to make the elephant kneel. 
He alighted from the howdah and mounted a 
horse. No sooner had the Jam left his howdah 
than Loma Khuman and his confederates gal¬ 
loped along the Jadeja lines shouting, “ The 
Jam has fled ! Run for your lives ! The Jam 
has fled ! ” Then taking with him his Kathis 
and as many Musulmans as he could from 
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Muzaffir’s and Ghori’s contingents, Loma Khu- 
man crossed at full speed the intervening space 
to the Moghul headquarters. 

The desertion of the Kathis left a gap in the 
Jadeja lines which Bhanji Dal and Dayo Ladak, 
Jaso’s younger brother, filled as best they could. 
The Jadejas successfully repulsed all day long 
the enemy’s attacks. Nevertheless, when even¬ 
ing fell, the Jam’s army had been so reduced 
in numbers as well as in moral by Loma Khu- 
man’s desertion, than even the lion-hearted 
Jaso Ladak began to fear defeat. His first 
care was to send Jam Sataji back to Nawan- 
agar, so that he might not be taken prisoner 
and become a pawn in the hands of the em¬ 
peror. So long as the Jam was free he could 
organise a resistance in the Barda Hills. It 
was no easy matter to make a Jam of Jamnagar 
leave the field of battle. At last, Jaso Ladak 
found a formula that satisfied his master’s 
sensitive honour. “The emperor,’’ pleaded 
Jaso Ladak, has not taken the field in person. 
He has merely sent his servants to fight against 
you. It is beneath the dignity of the Maharaja 
Jam Sahib to fight in person against mere sub- 
hedars. Let Jam Sataji go back to Nawanagar ; 
and when Akbar assumes command, then let 
the Jam Sahib meet him on the field of battle.” 

When Jain Sataji returned to Nawanagar he 
sought out Prince Ajaji, who had returned to 
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and men under his eldest son, Ajaji, to watch 
the enemy’s movements . 1 

On the Jam’s departure the discipline of the 
army seems to have relaxed, and the young 
prince Ajaji, unsuspecting treachery, held high 
revel. Khurram’s spies informed their master 
what was happening in the Jadejas’ camp; 
and it occurred to the infamous Moghul that he 
might wipe out the disgrace of his retreat by 
making a surprise attack on the Rajput camp. 
If they could but seize the prince’s person, they 
might, under threat of converting him to Islam, 
secure the return of Mirza Khan's lost guns and 
elephants. 

The surprise was partially successful, and at 
first the Rajput army fell into such disarray 
that Jaso Ladak, the wazir, begged Prince 
Ajaji to leave the field and ride for life or death 
to Nawanagar. The spirited boy met the re¬ 
quest with a flat refusal, and calling to his side 
Bhanji Dal, Meramanji and Togaji Soda, he 
charged the advancing Moghuls with such fury 
that his infantry had time to re-form. At the 
same time there rose high above the din of battle 
the voice of the royal bard, Kahandas, chanting 
the mighty deeds of Jam Rawal. The tide of 
battle turned. The Jadejas’ superior valour 

1 Neither the Musulman historians nor the * Gazetteer * makes 
any mention of this battle. Nevertheless, in view of the ample 
details recorded by the bards and in the Vibhavvilas, it is impossible 
to ignore it. 
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and knowledge of the ground enabled them to 
win from Khurram a victory as complete as 
that won from Mirza Khan. The Moghul army 
fled in wild confusion, leaving fifteen thousand 
dead and wounded on the field. 

The Jamnagar Horse followed the fleeing 
Moghuls as far as the frontier, and then aban¬ 
doned the pursuit. This gave to the treacherous 
Khurram a breathing space in which to plot 
some new perfidy. Halting the remnants of 
his army, he sent a cordial message to the lord 
of Halwad, inviting him to his camp. The un¬ 
suspecting Rajput chief accepted the invitation, 
and paid the beaten commander a formal visit. 
Khurram demanded that he should use his 
influence with the Jam, to whom he was related, 
to obtain the restoration of the Moghul elephants 
and cannon. 

Chandrasen replied courteously : “ It is true 
that I am a kinsman of the Jam of Nawanagar, 
but I am not his superior. He will not heed my 
letter.” 

At this Khurram had Chandrasen arrested, 
and said' You shall not go free until you 
write as I bid you. More than that I shall have 
you converted to Islam.” The unfortunate 
lord of Halwad could no longer refuse to write, 
and he did so ; at the same time he warned 
Khurram that no good result would follow. 
Indeed, as soon as the letter reached Nawanagar, 
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Jaso Ladak guessed what had happened. With 
the Jam’s permission he set forth the same night 
with nine thousand men, and two mornings later 
fell upon Khurram’s demoralised army and 
cut it in pieces. Khurram fled with hardly a 
man left, and Jaso Ladak had the pleasure of 
breaking with his own hands the fetters on the 
feet of his master’s friend and kinsman, the 
lord of Halwad. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BATTLE OF BHUCHARMORI. 

1590 A.D. 

The loss of Moghul prestige in Western India 
from the two defeats was very great, and it 
became essential for the Delhi Government, if 
it meant to continue supreme in India, to efface 
them. This consideration could not have been 
wholly absent from the minds of the Jam and 
his nobles, but the chivalrous Rajput is so con¬ 
stituted that in the enjoyment of present glory 
he is often indifferent to future danger. This 
peculiarity has been the cause both of his most 
unexpected victories as well as of his most 
crushing defeats. He has never deemed any 
deed impossible to a Rajput’s courage; at the 
same time he has frequently, in his self-con¬ 
fidence, made too little preparation against an 
approaching enemy. 

Another important event happened shortly 
after the second defeat of the Moghuls. In 
1583 Muzaffir Shah, the dethroned king of 
Guzarat, escaped from confinement. He col- 
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lected loyal supporters, Moghul deserters and a 
levy of Hindus from the hills, and with them he 
marched on Ahmadabad, the capital of the 
viceroy. Shahabuddin in vain opposed his 
advance. Muzaffir defeated the viceroy, and 
occupied, one after the other, Ahmadabad, 
Surat and Broach. He was once again king of 
Guzarat. Akbar relieved the incompetent vice¬ 
roy of his command, and sent to replace him 
Abdurrahim Khan at the head of strong re¬ 
inforcements. Abdurrahim Khan overthrew, in 
a single battle, the short-lived kingdom of 
Muzaffir Shah; and the unfortunate prince 
fled to Rajpipla and thence to Junagadh. Amin 
Khan Ghori received him hospitably, and gave 
him for his maintenance part of what now forms 
the state of Gondal. After a time he returned 
to Rajpipla, but expelled thence by the active 
viceroy, Muzaffir returned to Kathiawar. There 
he received the adherence of Jamnagar, juna¬ 
gadh and of certain Kathi chiefs. Cutch pro¬ 
mised a contingent. Akbar met the situation 
by recalling the viceroy and appointing Mirza 
Aziz Kokaltash to the post. To his help the 
emperor sent a great army composed of picked 
troops and a large park of Turkish artillery. 1 

Jam Sataji and his nobles were in no way 
daunted by the great impending invasion, al- 

1 The Moghuls from Babar's time employed trained Turkish 
gunners, and to their skill the Moghuls owed many of their victories. 
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though, according to the Vibhavvilas, signs were 
vouchsafed to them that might well have 
affrighted ordinary mortals. A Rajput named 
Bhuchar, so the tale runs, owned a ‘ dhar ’ or 
plateau near Dhrol. It was commonly known 
as Bhuchar mori. One day his cowherd reported 
to Bhuchar that, at night, while he was watch¬ 
ing his master’s herd, he saw a flock of gigantic 
birds alight on the open ground. They were 
like no birds that he had ever seen before, and 
although he could not catch what they said, 
they seemed to talk with human voices and in 
some human speech. At first the Rajput did 
not believe the tale; but the cowherd spoke 
so earnestly that Bhuchar decided to watch 
that night himself, and test his servant's story. 
About midnight he and the cattleherd saw 
alight close to them the same flock of mon¬ 
strous birds. Some of them had faces like goats, 
some like lions and some even like men. Their 
plumage was of all colours, grey, black, yellow 
and white. They had terrible claws and no 
less terrible fangs. They spoke to each other 
as the herdsman had said, but not in any tongue 
that Bhuchar knew. They stayed near the men 
all night, and did not fly away until the dawn 
broke. 

Bhuchar resolved to inform Jaso Ladak, the 
wazir, who happened at the time to be camped 
on some business at Hadiana close by. Bhuchar 
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rode to the wazir’s camp and told his story. 
The latter consulted the astrologers and other 
wise men of the court. They pondered over 
the matter, and expressed the opinion that the 
strange birds must have power to read the 
future, and foresaw that a mighty battle, 
compared with which the battles in the Hindu 
epics would be as child’s play, would be fought 
on that very spot. 

When the wazir heard this, he sent a Siddh, 
or seer, who had power to interpret birds’ 
language, back with Bhuchar. He told Bhuchar 
to take the Siddh to the spot that night with 
instructions to record exactly what the birds 
said. Bhuchar gave the Siddh pen, ink and 
paper, and took him and the herdsman to the 
latter’s hut. As before, the monstrous birds 
came at midnight, and began to talk. The 
Siddh wrote down the substance of what they 
said. They prophesied that on the ground where 
they had alighted a fearful battle would be 
fought. On the dark half of the month of 
Shrawan (early September) the whole forces of 
the Jadejas and the Moghuls would meet. 
Blood would flow in rivers ; the heir to the 
throne, Ajaji; Jaso Ladak, the wazir ; and the 
bravest of the Jadejas would fall on the field. 
Both armies would be .destroyed. 

Bhuchar took the Siddh to Hadiana, where 
he showed the writing to Jaso Ladak. The 
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wazir returned with it to Nawanagar, and gave 
it to Jam Sataji to read. As Jaso did so, he 
treated the affair with contempt. “ Even 
though the birds’ saying be true, what does it 
matter ? Many times the Musulmans have 
invaded our lands. If others come they will 
lose their lives, just as their predecessors did. 
Nevertheless, I should keep the matter secret.” 

Whether the Jam received a warning such as 
I have described or not, he had raised a power¬ 
ful army by the time the new viceroy entered 
Kathiawar. Mirza Aziz Kokaltash halted at 
Halwad. There again he summoned the un¬ 
fortunate Chandrasen. This time the lord of 
Halwad insisted on adequate security before 
venturing into the Moghul camp. Even so the 
viceroy demanded that Chandrasen should write 
to the Jam, calling on him to submit to the 
emperor, and restore the captured elephants 
and cannon. Chandrasen reluctantly agreed ; 
at the same time he warned the Moghul leader 
that his letter would be wasted paper. Then 
with sly malice he added: “ It would be far 
better for you to take my state robes and 
jewels and return to Delhi, boasting that you 
had taken them from the Jam.” 

The Moghul’s sense of humour seems to have 
been rather limited, for he took the proposal 
seriously. He considered it for some time, 

but at last he rejected it and insisted that 
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Chandrasen should write. The lord of Halwad 
agreed, and asked Mirza Aziz Kokaltash to 
wait at Halwad for three days so that he might 
get an answer. The letter written, it was given 
to a mounted messenger. The latter rode day 
and night and reached Nawanagar the follow¬ 
ing morning. He delivered the letter to the Jam 
in the presence of the heir, Ajaji, and of the 
court bard. The letter read as follows :— 

“ The emperor has sent two hundred and 
fifty thousand men under the viceroy and his 
three commanders Azam, Koka and Babi; they 
are marching to attack you. 1 They have vowed 
not to return without some proofs of victory. 
I understand that if you send your royal robes 
and some, at any rate, of the captured elephants 
and cannon, the Moghuls will accept these and 
become your friends." 

On learning the contents of the letter the 
Jam said : “ The offer seems worth considering. 
But first send the letter to the wazir, Jaso 
Ladak." Prince Ajaji laughed and said : “ It 
is of little use to send the letter to Jaso Ladak. 
He will never agree to any pact with the Mog¬ 
huls.” Nevertheless, the Jam had the letter 
sent. As the young prince had foreseen, Jaso 
Ladak would not yield an inch. Without con- 

1 Koko or Koka was Akbar’s foster brother. There is some con¬ 
fusion about the army commanders 1 names. Major Bell gives their 
names as Ka 3 im, Nauroz Khan and Guzar Khan. 
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suiting Jam Sataji, he sat down and wrote a 
haughty answer. “ As Akbar is lord of Delhi, 
so Jam Sataji is lord of the western coast. If 
the three Moghul commanders care to enter 
the Jam’s service, we shall find them suitable 
employment; but never will Jam Sataji yield 
homage to the emperor, even were he to invade 
Jamnagar in person.” 

Chandrasen’s messenger took the letter, 
mounted a fresh horse and galloped away to¬ 
wards Halwad. Jaso Ladak told the Jam what 
he had done. The latter saw that a battle was 
now inevitable, and directed his troops to as¬ 
semble on the following day. The Jadeja army 
is said by the author of the Vibhavvilas to have 
numbered a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
men ; but no reliance can be placed on these 
figures. The army was no doubt a large one; 
but whatever its size, it had certain elements 
of weakness. Its artillery was far inferior to 
that of the Moghuls ; and a body of twelve thous¬ 
and horse led by Loma Khuman was ready to 
change sides at the first opportunity. The 
strength of the Jadejas lay in their splendid 
Rajput cavalry, impatient to begin the battle, 
and whose charge nothing but death could 
stop. 

When Jaso Ladak’s reply reached the vice¬ 
roy, he observed that peace was out of the 
question, and he compelled Chandrasen, much 
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the capital to marry. The prince was on the 
point of taking the saptapadi 1 or the seven 
steps that make a marriage irrevocable, when 
the Jam was announced. The prince asked his 
father why he had come. The Jam, unwilling 
publicly to expose the strategic situation, said: 
“ I have come to attend your wedding and to 
perform other religious ceremonies." The prince 
knew that no such cause would have brought 
Jam Sataji back. He stopped the wedding, and, 
taking his father aside, learnt from him the 
true facts. “ In such circumstances," cried the 
gallant youth, “ there is but one bride meet for 
a Jadeja Rajput, and that is Victory.” He took 
leave of the marriage guests, and summoning 
all the Jadeja youth still in Nawanagar, he made 
for Bhucharmori as fast as he could. 

When he reached the Jadeja lines, Jaso Ladak 
met him and resigned his command to the prince. 
“ I thought you were to wed a princess,” said 
the brave wazir, “ and I to make my marriage 
bed in battle. Since you have given up your 
wedding, I resign you my bridal chamber." 
Just at this point the Jadejas received a small 
reinforcement by the arrival of Meramanji, 
the avenger of Hardholji's murder. He had 
been punished, as he thought, too severely for 

1 The saptapadi is the all-important part of the Hindu marriage. 
It corresponds with the putting 'Op. of the ring in the Christian 
marriage. 
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some trivial offence, and he had gone into out¬ 
lawry. Hearing of the great battle, he had 
come with his fourteen sons and all his re¬ 
tainers. On the way he had been heavily 
attacked by Moghul horse, and had lost half 
his retainers and seven sons. With the remnant 
he reported his coming to the prince. All day 
long the battle continued to the disadvantage 
of the Jadejas. The old wazir Jaso Ladak, 
Meramanji and his remaining sons, Ghanji Dal, 
Dayo Ladak, 1 all fell in turn. At last the 
situation was desperate, and Ajaji resolved to 
face it with a counsel of despair. One remedy 
and only one remained. If the Moghul army 
commanders could be killed by a charge of 
horse, their army might be seized with panic, 
as leaderless Indian armies so often were. Ajaji 
decided to divide his cavalry into two bodies. 
With one body he would charge Azam. With 
the other Nagro Ladak, another brother of 
Jaso Ladak, should charge Koka. Then with 
what lemained of the two commands, they 
should both bear down on Babi. Ajaji assembled 
a thousand horse. They were the very flower 
of the Jadeja youth. He bade them put on 

1 The bards have Preserved an amusing tale of this Dayo Ladak. 
He was quite a boy when he joined the Jadeja army. Jaso Ladak 
bade him keep out of danger. " Remember your name,” said the 
wazir; “ your aunt called you dayo or wise.” " Yes.” retorted 
the boy, " but you forget that another aunt called me gandho or 
mad. I use one name in times of peace and the other in war time.” 
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saffron clothes, so that all should know that 
they would neither give nor take quarter. He 
divided them into two bodies of five hundred 
each, and gave the order to charge. In two 
different directions the gallant bands went off 
at full gallop. The Moghul cannon enfiladed 
them, the Moghul cavalry charged their front, 
the Moghul spearmen struck at their steeds; 
but nothing checked that irresistible attack. 
Down went Moghul horse and Moghul foot. As 
the cannon emptied the saddles, each falling 
Jadeja shouted defiance at the Moghul com¬ 
manders. Ajaji, almost alone, reached Azam's 
elephant. Setting his steed at the monster’s 
head it contrived to find a foothold long enough 
for Ajaji to throw himself into Azam’s howdah 
and drive his sword through Azam’s heart. A 
moment later he was cut to pieces. 1 In the 
same way Nagro Ladak reached Koka’s elephant. 
He was a man of gigantic stature and great 
agility. His horse was shot under him, but 
climbing up by the howdah girths, he managed to 
stab Koka to death before he, too, succumbed. 

So far the first part of Ajaji’s heroic design 
had succeeded, but the second part failed. Of 
the two bands that should have united to 
charge Babi, not one remained alive. The third 

1 The tale seems incredible ; nevertheless, I believe it to be true. 
Rajput charges have been famous in Indian history ; and a Rajput 
drunk with opium is absolutely without fear, and can do, and has 
done, the most extraordinary feats. ( 
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commander, with a veteran’s experience, rallied 
his shaken troops and vigorously counter¬ 
attacked. The Jadeja army had lost both its 
leaders and its bravest units. It broke and 
fled. The Moghul horse followed on its track, 
taking a pitiless revenge on the fleeing enemy. 
Such was the slaughter that as late as Colonel 
Watson's time, 1 the term Bhucharmori was 
equivalent to a disaster of the first magnitude, 
much as men in Europe still talk of a ‘ Retreat 
from Moscow.’ The Moghul loss had been 
enormous ; but they were able to enter Nawan- 
agar in triumph. There they secured the person 
of Vibhaji, Ajaji’s second son, still quite a child. 
Jam Sataji, with Ajaji’s eldest son Lakhaji, 
escaped to the Barda Hills, where they became 
outlaws. 

Gopal, one of the court bards, found amid 
heaps of dead Jaso the wazir and the bodv of 
Prince Ajaji. Gopal himself had fallen badly 
wounded off his horse, and had lain all night on 
the field of battle. His horse, one that Prince 
Ajaji had given him, had at first galloped 
riderless home. Next morning it returned to 
the place where its master had fallen, and with 
almost human intelligence found him and stood 
by him whinnying. With great difficulty Gopal 
was able to mount, and in spite of his wounds, 
began looking for Jaso Ladak. He found the 

1 Colonel Watson wrote the ' Gazetteer of Kathiawar/ 
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old wazir on the point of death. Jaso asked 
where Ajaji was. Gopal said that the prince 
had fallen, so he believed, at some little dis¬ 
tance. The wazir said, “ I am dying; and as 
I die I should like to hold in my hands some 
garment of my beloved prince. Then I shall 
feel that he and I shall go together to Indra's 
paradise.” Gopal rode off, and with some little 
difficulty found Ajaji lying dead close to the 
dead Moghul commander Azam. Gopal took 
Ajaji’s cloak and put it into the hands of Jaso 
Ladak: “ Now I can die,” said the brave old man 
with a smile, “ but give to the Jam this message 
from me. Let him never, never forget Loma 
Khuman.” A minute later the wazir was dead. 
Gopal rode back to where the prince lay. Rever¬ 
ently he took the dead hero's turban that lay by 
his side. Riding, badly wounded though he 
was, to the Barda Hills, he gave the turban to 
Jam Sataji. The Jam sent for Ajaji’s widow, 
and solemnly committed it to her care. With it 
in her hands, the proud lady, as became the 
widow of a Jadeja Rajput and a princess of 
Jamnagar, mounted the pyre and passed through 
the flames to join her husband. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MOGHULS IN NAWANAGAR. 

1591-1645. 

The viceroy followed up bis dearly bought 
victory by laying siege to Junagadh, whither 
Daulat Khan Ghori had fled wounded after the 
battle. A day or two after his arrival Daulat 
Khan Ghori died of his wounds ; still Junagadh 
held out until the following year, when it 
surrendered. The unhappy Muzaffir first fled 
to the Jadeja prince, who had established him¬ 
self in Morbi and thence escaped to Cutch. 
The Rao pointed out where the fugitive King 
was hiding. The Moghuls seized him but were 
unable to take him captive to Delhi. On the 
way Muzaffir cut his own throat; and the 
viceroy sent his head to Akbar. 

Ajaji’s younger son, Vibhaji, 1 was taken as 

1 There is great confusion among the various authorities that I 
*kiave consulted. I have preferred the genealogy as given by Colonel 
"Watson in the * Gazetteer. According to him the family tree was 
as follows:— 

Sataji 


Ajaji Jasoji 


JLakhaji 


Vibhaji 
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a hostage to Delhi, where one of Akbar’s queens, 
who had recently lost a boy of the same age, 
took a great fancy to him. She begged Akbar 
to be allowed to treat Vibhaji as her own 
child. Akbar agreed, and appointed the lady’s 
maternal uncle, Jodhaji Soda, to look after him. 
As the years passed, evil tongues whispered to 
the emperor that the queen’s feelings for Vibhaji 
were more those of a lady-love than a mother. 
The emperor believed the lying tale and, but 
for the ingenious device of Jodhaji Soda, he 
would have had the young Jadeja executed. 1 

Satisfied that he had wrongly accused the 
prince, Akbar asked Jodhaji Soda to ask for 

1 The device, it must be admitted, was a strange one. Accord- 
ing to the author of the Vibhawilas, Jodhaji Soda, foreseeing the 
risk that his nephew was running through the queen's devotion, 
had a pair of metal drawers made for him. They were fastened by 
a padlock, of which the uncle alone kept the key. When Akbar 
inquired into the charge made against Vibhaji, the latter showed 
the emperor the metal drawers. Akbar tried to open the padlock, 
and sent for all the keys in the zanana, but none fitted the lock. 
Vibhaji explained that his uncle alone had a key that would do so. 
Akbar sent orders to Jodhaji Soda to present himself with the key. 
Unhappily, Jodhaji Soda had lost an eye in battle and was, there¬ 
fore, ' kano ’ or one-eyed, a very unlucky thing to be. Jodhaji 
sent back word that, one-eyed as he was, he did not dare enter the 
imperial court. Akbar, however, was broadminded enough to 
despise the superstition, and again ordered Jodhaji Soda to appeal'. 
He did so, and with the key at once opened the lock. This satisfied 
the emperor that no improper intimacy existed between the young 
prince and the queen. 

[Since the above was w r ritten H.H. The Maharaja Jam Sahib has 
told me that such metal drawers were very often worn by Rajput 
pages at the Moghul Court as a'protection against calumny. There 
are some still to be seen in the Jodhpur armoury.] 
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Before he started homewards there was not a 
wall standing, nor a man, woman or child 
left alive in the accursed city. 

On Sataji’s death in 1608, this same son, 
Jasoji, the late Jam’s eldest surviving son and 
brother of the heroic Ajaji, succeeded to the 
power. It was, however, agreed that Lakhaji 
and not Jasoji’s sons should in their turn 
follow Jam Jasoji on the throne of Jam 
Rawal. 

Jam Jasoji reigned from 1608 to 1624. Dur¬ 
ing his reign the Emperor Jahangir, the son of 
Akbar and the father of Shah Jahan, visited 
Guzarat. Jam Jasoji went to Jahangir’s camp 
and made a treaty with him. The Jam under¬ 
took, in case of need, to supply two thousand 
five hundred troopers for the defence of the 
southern frontier of Guzarat. 

Two stories are related of this prince’s death. 
In Colonel Watson’s ‘ Gazetteer ’ will be found 
the following:— 

"Jasoji had married the sister of Chand- 
rasen, the lord of Halwad, who, as we have seen, 
suffered so much at the hands of the Moghul 
invaders. One day Jasoji and his queen were 
playing chess together. Jasoji took his wife’s 
knight, which in Guzarati is called ‘ ghodo ’ 
or horse. She lost her temper and said angrily : 
' There is no honour in taking a horse from 
a woman. Take a horse from my brother; 
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anything that he wanted. He asked humbly 
that the Jamnagar State should be restored 
to Jam Sataji. Next Akbar asked Vibhaji 
what favour he would like granted. The 
prince said that a body of Pathans, connected 
by ties of blood or service with Muzaffir, had 
put up in Delhi an image of the Rao of Cutch 
and used to spit on it and revile it, in revenge 
for the Rao’s surrender of Muzaffir. The Rao 
of Cutch was descended from Jam Rawal’s 
enemy, Khengarji; still he was a Jadeja, and 
Vibhaji begged that his kinsman might be no 
longer thus dishonoured. 

The emperor was delighted that neither the 
prince nor his uncle had asked anything for 
themselves. He at once had the Rao’s image 
taken down. Jodhaji’s request the emperor 
refused to grant; because, so he said, Jam 
Sataji had wrongly intervened in a quarrel 
that was not his own. Akbar offered the 
throne of Jamnagar to Vibhaji. The generous 
boy refused the offer, because his eldest brother, 
Lakhaji, still lived. The emperor issued a fir¬ 
man by which he granted Jamnagar and its 
dependencies to Lakhaji, son of Ajaji and 
grandson of Jam Sataji. 

After taking leave of the emperor, Vibhaji 
went to see the queen, who had for years cared 
for him like a mother. Sadly she bade him 

good-bye, and gave him, besides money and 
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rich robes, a gold locket with a magic charm 
inside. As she put the gold chain round his 
neck she said : “You have given Jamnagar 
to Lakhaji; keep at least this for yourself.” 

Vibhaji, with his uncle and a guard of five 
hundred horse, rode for several weeks before 
they reached Nawanagar. Jam Sataji was at 
the time in Khambalia. Nawanagar was in 
the hands of a Moghul governor; and the old 
Jam was at the end of his resources. He was 
at first delighted to get back his grandson, 
and to read the formal grant of Jamnagar to 
his other grandson, Lakhaji. Then he sighed, 
and said : “ My treasury is empty. I cannot 
instal Lakhaji on the throne as a Jadeja prince 
should be installed.” Fortunately a banker, 
called Wardhman Shah, came forward and 
offered to lend thirty lakhs of koris (about 
£50,000) to defray the cost of the coronation. 
Lakhaji was duly seated on the throne; but 
the ceremony was merely a device to satisfy 
the emperor. The power remained in the 
hands of Jam Sataji. 

The latter died in 1608, but he did not 
disregard the last message of his dead wazir, 
Jaso Ladak. When Jam Sataji had again 
established full control over his State he sent 
his son, Jasoji, against Kharedi, the town of 
Loma Khuman. The. prince took the traitor s 
castle by storm and slew him and all his family. 
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this is the Jam.” Jasoji was furious. He 
ordered Nagro Ladak’s son to leave the darbar, 
vowing that next day he would destroy him and 
his household. The noble left and got ready to 
resist, on the following day, the royal arms. 
Next morning Jam Jasoji collected a body of 
troops and prepared to march in person against 
the Ladak’s fortified palace. As he was mount¬ 
ing, a confidential servant, Mala by name, who 
usually served the Jam’s food, offered him a 
cup of milk. It was of such excellent quality, 
the servant said, that it would safeguard the 
Jam from any harm. Jasoji accepted the milk, 
but the faithless Mala had contrived to mix 
with it a poison so deadly, that after drinking 
two mouthfuls the unfortunate Jam fell stone 
dead. 

Whatever the true facts may have been, it 
is certain that Jam Jasoji died of poison, and 
that Lakliaji succeeded him on the throne of 
Jamnagar. The first act of the new ruler was to 
break the power of the Ladak family. The 
immense services of Jaso Ladak had been amply 
rewarded, and the great possessions of the Ladak 
house and their hereditary wazirship had en¬ 
abled them to defy the monarchy. After the 
manner of Jam Rawal, Lakhaji invited the 
Ladaks to a great banquet. Plying them with 
wine, he waited until they had all fallen into a 
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then, indeed, you will be a Raja.’ Jasoji was 
deeply annoyed, and left her. He never forgot 
the queen’s childish taunt. Some months 
later Chandrasen’s son died. Agreeably to 
Rajput custom, Jasoji sent some of his kinsmen 
to condole with the lord of Halwad. By Jasoji’s 
orders they treacherously took prisoner Chand- 
rasen, and brought him back, horse and all, 
to Nawanagar. Jasoji sent for his queen and 
said: * Now, perhaps, you will agree that I 

can take a horse from a man, too.’ Ungener¬ 
ously he kept captive the unfortunate lord of 
Halwad to vent his spite on his queen. The 
latter, provoked beyond endurance, poisoned 
her husband. She thus freed her brother ; but 
according to the custom of the Jadejas, she 
mounted her dead husband’s pyre and was 
burnt alive.” 

The author of the Vibhavvilas describes 
Jasoji's end differently. It would seem that 
Jasoji resented any homage to his nephew and 
successor, Lakhaji. On one occasion Lakhaji 
and Vibhaji entered the royal darbar; no one 
rose to greet them, for fear of incurring the 
jealous anger of their uncle. Nagro, Ladak s 
son, 1 however, rose to his feet and, salaaming to 
Lakhaji, said: “ I crave the royal pardon, but 

1 In the Vibhavvilas he is called Ali Vazir; but this is an 
impossible name for a Rajput. The Guzarati words that he used 
were, " Ghani Khama, Jie Jam." 
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drunken stupor. He then called in his soldiers 
and destroyed the whole family. 1 

Lakhaji, remembering his brother’s noble 
refusal of the crown, gave him twelve rich 
villages in Kalawad. When Vibhaji’s two sons 
came to manhood the Jam gave them important 
military assistance. With his help Sahibji con¬ 
quered the hundred and fourteen villages that 
make up the state of Rajkot. Kumbhaji 
founded the important state of Gondal. In 
return for Jam Lakhaji’s help Sahibji and 
Kumbhaji gave back to Nawanagar the twelve 
villages of Kalawad. In 1640 Jam Lakhaji 
tried to assert his complete independence of the 
Moghuls; but Shah Jahan was on the throne, 
and the Moghul power was in its heyday. The 
effort proved premature. In 1645 Lakhaji died. 
He left six sons, of whom the eldest, Ranmalji, 
succeeded him. 2 

1 This may seem to have been ingratitude on Lakhaji's behalf ; 
but the interests of the state must override private feelings. No 
Jam could allow a subject to defy the ruling prince and poison him 
afterwards. 

2 The other princes were Raysingji, Jasoji, Harbhamji, Karanji 
and Saloji. The first two were full brothers of Ranmalji. 
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Ranmalji was in the flower of his age and a 
singularly gifted youth. Everything pointed 
to a long and prosperous reign; unhappily, 
at its very outset an incident occurred that 
ruined his health and reduced the fortunes of 
his kingdom to their lowest ebb. One day he 
was touring the state and camped at Kalawad. 
He saw from his tent a beautiful girl, and sent 
for her. He asked her who she was. She re¬ 
plied that she was the wife of a holy mendicant. 
The young Jam invited her to leave her wretched 
beggar of a husband and enter his zanana. 
The girl in a fright said: “In the name of 
God, sahib, give up the idea. My husband has 
terrible powers. His wrath is like the blazing 
fire and has the force of a raging torrent.” 
The Jam laughed at her fears, and bade her 
enter his tent. 

Just then the mendicant came up, and seeing 
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unfortunate Ranmalji was at first too ill to pay 
attention to the alleged birth of a son; but 
shortly before his death, his wits, although not 
his health, returned. He knew that he had not 
had relations with his Rathor queen for at least 
a year before she became a mother. The child, 
therefore, could not be his. It was either bom 
of an adulterous connection or had been secretly 
brought into the zanana. 

Jam Ranmalji was resolved not to let the 
throne of Jam Rawal pass out of the hands of 
the Jadejas. He sent for his two full brothers, 
Raysingji- and Jasaji. This was not easy ; for 
his Rathor queen and her brother Gowardhan 
guessed that the Jam suspected their intrigue. 
During the Jam’s illness they had filled every 
post of importance with their creatures ; and 
they allowed none to approach the sick prince. 
Nevertheless the brothers concealed themselves 
outside Nawanagar and contrived to meet the 
Jam, unknown to Gowardhan Rathor. The 
brothers embraced each other tenderly; and 
Ranmalji said, “ Raysingji, the prince, whom 
you believe to be my son and the true heir to 
Jamnagar, is not my son and is not the heir; 
he has been brought into the zanana by Goward¬ 
han Rathor, who, as I believe, is the boy’s 
father.” 

At first the two brothers could not trust their 
ears. The boy Prince Sataji had been publicly 
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proclaimed the son of the Jam. His legitimacy 
had never been questioned, and the brothers 
believed firmly that he was the true and lawful 
heir. They thought, indeed, that Ranmalji 
was testing their loyalty or perhaps was offering 
them the kingdom as a bribe to spare the life 
of the little prince once his father was dead. 
At last, so convincing were the tone and words 
of Ranmalji that they could not but believe 
him. They tore off their silken turbans and 
vowed that they would wear only cotton ones 
until they had either killed or driven out Goward- 
han Rathor and his changeling prince. A few 
days later Jam Ranmalji died. 

Gowardhan Rathor took every precaution. 
He placed his young son on the throne of the 
Jadejas, and for the twelve days of Hindu 
mourning garrisoned the fort of Nawanagar with 
men on whose devotion he could count. Ray- 
singji and Jasoji and all the leading Jadeja 
nobles came according to custom to offer their 
condolences; but Gowardhan would not allow 
any one of them to enter the town. In an 
open space outside the walls he had prepared a 
camping ground and tents for their reception. 
The Jadeja nobles protested against this dis¬ 
courtesy. At last such was the feeling in 
Nawanagar itself against the exclusion of the 
dead Jam’s relatives, that Gowardhan an¬ 
nounced that on the thirteenth day after 
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his wife go into the Jam’s tent, fell into a furious 
passion. He tried to follow her, but the Jam s 
sentries stopped him. Thereupon he drew his 
sword, and slashing right and left killed and 
wounded several of them. Other soldiers ran 
up and cut him down. As the mendicant lay 
on the point of death, he cursed Jam Ranmalji: 
“ You have taken my wife and killed me ; but 
if ever you make her your mistress, it will be 
the cause of your death.” 

Jam Ranmalji paid no heed to the anchorite s 
curse, and took the girl into his zanana, wheie 
she became his favourite mistress. In no long 
time the curse of the dead mendicant began to 
take effect. The young Jam fell very ill and 
broke out all over sores. As it was clear that 
he could not live many years, the question of 
his succession became important. The nearest 
heir was the Jam’s next brother Ravsingji; for 
none of Ranmalji’s wives had borne him a son. 
Among them was a Rathor lady of the ancient 
house of Idar. 1 With all the courage and 
resourcefulness of her clan, she plotted to seize 
the power of the State. She sent for her brother 
Gowardhan, and with his help she brought into 
the zanana his youngest baby son. Then she 
proudly told Ranmalji that she had borne him 
a son, and had called him Sataji after his heroic 
ancestor who had fought at Bhucharmori. The 

i The head of the Rathors is H.H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur. 
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Ranmalji’s death the Jadeja ladies could enter 
the fort and visit the widowed queens. Ray- 
singji seized the opportunity. He secured a 
hundred carts, all heavily curtained; for the 
house of Jamnagar, like other Rajput houses, 
observes strict pardah. In each cart he put five 
fully armed Jadeja nobles and hid in the leading 
cart himself. The curtained carts passed the 
sentries and entered the fort. Once inside, 
Raysingji pulled aside the curtains of his cart 
and sprang out. His five hundred followers 
did the same. They took the garrison by 
surprise, and, cutting down any soldiers who 
opposed them, they ran in all directions seeking 
Gowardhan. The Rathor called out "Treach¬ 
ery ! Treachery! ” and gathered round him a 
few devoted adherents. Leader and men were 
alike killed. Drunk with blood the Jadejas 
followed the trail of the boy. Prince Sataji. 
They could not find him anywhere. At length 
they learnt that the Rathor queen, with the 
boy in her arms, had climbed through one of 
the palace windows, and at the risk of her 
life had taken him to the house of a malik or 
Musulman guardsman called Isa. They went 
to the malik’s house and demanded the boy. 
But the malik and his brother guardsmen had 
a long tradition of loyalty. Whether they had 
been in the plot, or whether they really be¬ 
lieved Sataji to be the son of Jam Ranmalji, 
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is uncertain ; but they refused to surrender the 
prince. They declared themselves ready to die 
for him and his Rathor mother. Admiring 
their loyalty, Raysingji agreed that the maliks 
might keep the prince, provided they took him 
out of Nawanagar. Isa, with fifty of the faith¬ 
ful guardsmen, escorted the Rathor queen and 
Sataji out of the state limits and brought them 
safely to Ahmadabad. 

There the Rathor queen appealed to Kutu- 
buddin, the Viceroy of Guzarat. The viceroy, 
following the Moghul practice of interfering, 
wherever possible, in the affairs of independent 
Rajput States, readily promised the Rathor 
queen his full support. He assembled a power¬ 
ful army and marched into Kathiawar. Ray¬ 
singji opposed it with the whole force of the 
Jadejas, the States of Gondal, Dhrol and 
Rajkot all sending contingents. He adopted 
the old Rajput tactics of skirmishing in the 
hills that protect the frontiers of Jamnagar; 
but the Moghul arms were at their zenith. 
The viceroy, Kutubuddin, forced Raysingji to 
a battle at Shekhpat and completely defeated 
him. The Jam, the chiefs of Gondal and 
Dhrol were killed, and the Jadeja army dis¬ 
persed. The viceroy marching on Nawanagar, 
entered it without opposition. He renamed 
it Islamnagar, or the city of Islam, and put 
Sataji on the throne. The new Jam’s powers 
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were, however, very limited. A Moghul garri¬ 
son and commandant were stationed in Islam- 
nagar and other large cities; and the princi¬ 
pality became a vassal State of the Moghul 
Empire. 

Sataji’s reign was a troubled one. Ray- 
singji’s two sons, Tamachi and Phalji, escaped 
the slaughter of Shekhpat and fled to Cutch. 
There they collected adherents and in no long 
time were back in Kathiawar. The Jadeja 
youth rallied to their standard, and their 
depredations soon spread as far as Guzarat. 
The Moghul garrisons held the towns; but 
none could use the roads, save by paying toll 
to Tamachi and his brother. Tamachi earned 
the name of Tagad, or the Reiver; and as 
Tamachi Tagad he is still the theme of song 
and legend. At last the unfortunate Sataji, 
despised by the Moghul commandant and 
menaced by the lawful heirs of Raysingji, 
withdrew from Nawanagar and made his way 
for the second time to Ahmadabad. He asked 
for fresh help from the viceroy; but the latter 
was glad of an excuse to rid himself of an 
inconvenient claimant. He remarked sardoni¬ 
cally : “ I do not see the kingdom of Jamnagar 
written on your forehead. I shall give you 
the usual twelve villages that fall to the lot 
of a junior prince of your house.” He assigned 
Sataji twelve villages round Hatej in Guzarat. 
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Thereafter he included Jamnagar State in the 
crown lands of his viceroyalty. 

By removing Sataji, Kutubuddin did not 
rid himself of Tamachi Tagad. In fact Sataji’s 
flight made the whole Hindu population regard 
Tamachi as their lawful sovereign. At length 
Tamachi and Phalji became the real masters 
of Kathiawar. Kutubuddin was relieved of 
his post, and Jaswantsingji, the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, was appointed in his place. The 
new viceroy was a Rathor, and was connected 
by ties of kinship with the two fugitive princes. 
He used his great influence with Aurangzib, 
who in 1658 had seized the Moghul Empire, 
to restore Tamachi to the throne. The emperor 
did not grant all the Maharaja’s request. In 
1673 he installed Tamachi as Jam; but he 
held Nawanagar with a strong garrison and 
continued to call it Islamnagar. The new 
Jam made his capital at Khambalia, and 
bestowed Bhanwad and its dependencies on 
his gallant brother, Phalji. 1 

1 Bhanji Dal's family had been extinguished at Bhucharmori. 
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Jam Tamachi reigned prosperously until 1690, 
when he died, leaving two sons, Lakhaji and 
Ranmalji. Of these Lakhaji succeeded as Jam 
and Ranmalji received Pardhari and its twelve 
villages as his portion. Lakhaji reigned until 
1709, when he was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Raysingji. The great Moghul Empire 
was on the wane. In 1707 the emperor, Aurang- 
zib, beset on all sides by the Maratha captains, 
had with difficulty escaped to die in Ahmad- 
nagar. In the civil wars that followed between 
his sons, the affairs of Kathiawar were over¬ 
looked. Raysingji, therefore, with a band of 
Jadejas, drove the depleted Musulman garrison 
from Islamnagar and, to the joy of his clan, 
renamed it once more Nawanagar. 

The recovery of his capital was the last 
vigorous act of Raysingji. He fell into evil 
ways and drunken habits. In 1718 his brother, 
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Hardholji, who had been given Hadiana as 
his portion, made a sudden attack on Nawa- 
nagar. He took it and assassinated the Jam. 
A slave girl, devoted to Raysingji’s family, 
contrived to hide his young son, Tamachi, 
in a box and escaped with the little prince to 
Cutch. The Maharrao, as a Jadeja sovereign, 
treated the refugee with all kindness; and. 
a party was formed to restore the lawful prince 
to the throne of Jamnagar. The leader of 
the party was Halaji , 1 the Jadeja lord of Pard- 
hari, and first cousin of the murdered Jam. 
He invoked successfully the aid of Pratap- 
singji, the lord of Halwad, who had changed 
his capital to Dhrangadhra and had become 
known as the Raj Sahib of Dhrangadhra. 
Cutch furnished a numerous contingent. Halaji 
went even farther afield and called in the 
help of Sarbuland Khan, Viceroy of Guzarat, 
and of Mahomed Khan Babi, the commander 
of the imperial armies there. Hardholji did 
not await the attack of the allies. He and 
his followers went by ship to Cutch, and Tamachi 
entered Nawanagar. His first act was to 
confiscate Hardholji’s fief of Hadiana and be¬ 
stow it on the Raj Sahib of Dhrangadhra. To 
the Maharao of Cutch was given Balumbha. 

1 This Halaji was the son of Ranmalji, the younger brother of 
Jam Lakhaji. He was first cousin once removed of Tamachi, and 
so was commonly known as Kakabhai or Uncle. 
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The youth and weakness of Tamachi afforded 
ample opportunity to Halaji of Pardhari, who 
had effected his prince’s restoration, to seize 
the whole power of the kingdom while pre¬ 
tending to be the faithful servant ihe Jam. 

A singular instance of this mediaeval baron’s 
untamed ferocity is to be found in his treat¬ 
ment of Aliaji, then chief of Morbi. Aliaji, on 
■one occasion, made a pilgrimage to Dwarka ; 
for as a Jadeja prince, he was also descended 
from Krishna. On his way home he stopped 
at Nawanagar, and was cordially invited to be 
the guest of the young Jam. He was struck 
with the rich plate and jewellery in the palace, 
and filled with envy, he sneered, twisting his 
moustaches and looking insolently at the boy 
prince, “ The treasurer is not the equal of the 
treasure.” 1 

Halaji, who was present and overheard the 
remark, said nothing, but his heart was filled 
with cursing and bitterness. He showed every 
politeness to the chief of Morbi, and, as he left, 
invited him to break his journey at Pardhari, 
Halaji’s own castle. The chief, charmed with 
Halaji’s attentive courtesy, accepted the invi¬ 
tation. Halaji went ahead to prepare for the 
reception of his distinguished guest. 

1 The words used by the Chief of Morbi were : “ Jehro ganjo 
ahe, ehro toio nalie." He spoke in Cutchi, a language closely allied 
to Sindi and used by the Jadejas until recent times. 
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A few days later the chief of Morbi arrived 
at Pardhari with an ample retinue. He found 
spacious tents and a well ordered camp all 
ready for him on the farther bank of the Dhondi 
River. Halaji came to the camp in person, and 
lavished compliments on his guest. In the 
evening he prepared a great feast for the chief 
and his men. As a supreme act of hospitality 
he invited his guest to cross the river and be 
presented to the ladies, who lived in strict 
seclusion in Pardhari Castle. The chief of 
Morbi, deeply touched, accepted and crossed 
the river, unescorted save by his host. Halaji 
led the unsuspecting prince to the main re¬ 
ception room, and seated him on his right 
hand as a guest of honour. Suddenly his de¬ 
meanour changed. His deferential manner be¬ 
came one of studied insolence. With eyes 
glaring with hatred, he said menacingly : "You 
are a fine treasure, but where are your 
treasurers ? ” 1 

The chief of Morbi was no coward; no- 
Jadeja is. He felt for his sword hilt, but a 
servant had relieved him of his sword and 
dagger as he entered the castle. He tried to 
grapple with his enemy, but a dagger thrust 
through the heart rendered his courage useless. 
Halaji left the body lying in the reception room 


1 Halaji also spoke in Cutchi. His words were : " Ganjo chango 
par toio kithe ? ” 
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all night. Next morning he sent word to the 
Morbi escort to come close to the castle, as 
their chief wished to address them. When the 
escort had crossed the river and were assembled 
beneath the castle walls, Halaji threw the body 
of their murdered master through the window 
so that it fell on their heads. Aghast at the 
sight, and taken completely by surprise, the 
Morbi troopers dispersed in all directions. This 
was the beginning of the long enmity between 
the States of Jamnagar and Morbi, that is only 
now yielding to the common sense and charm 
of Their Highnesses the Maharaja Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar and of the Maharaja Sahib of Morbi. 

Halaji thus avenged the slight done to his 
master ; but he became intolerable. Jam Tam- 
achi directed all his blood relatives and kins¬ 
men to return to their estates. Halaji sent away 
the other relations of the Jam, but he refused 
to go away himself. The Jam, who had no off¬ 
spring, feared that Halaji would assassinate 
him. His suspicions roused the almost insane 
fury of his relative. Halaji called in his brother- 
in-law, Karsanji, a Jhala Rajput from Wadh- 
wan, and with his help stabbed the unfortunate 
young Jam in his own palace. The news spread 
like wildfire through the town, but it led to no 
popular disturbance. All thought that Halaji 
would now mount the throne. 

Tamachi’s daughter rose to the height of the 
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great occasion. The fearless princess showed 
the body of Tamachi, as if he was still alive, 
from the palace window, and told the populace 
that the Jam was only slightly hurt. The 
assassin’s dagger had missed its aim. Her 
father would soon be completely restored to 
health. At the same time she called on all the 
Jam’s officers to seize the murderers. Halaji 
and Kasanji, believing that Motibai’s words 
were true, fled to Modpur Fort. There they 
defied all efforts to dislodge them, and made 
themselves masters of the surrounding country. 
Nevertheless, they never found themselves strong 
enough to return to Nawanagar. 

Happily, one of Tamachi’s widows was found 
to be enceinte, and a council of regency carried 
on the administration until her delivery. A 
few months later she gave birth to a male child, 
who afterwards came to the throne as Jam 
Lakhaji (1744). 

An interesting event in the murdered Jam’s 
reign was the invasion of Kathiawar by the 
Maharaja A jitsing of Jodhpur, who claimed 
tribute on behalf of the Moghul Empire. He 
fought an indecisive battle with the Jadeja 
cavalry, and finally was glad to accept a present 
of three lakhs and a few Cutch horses in lieu of 
the imperial demand for tribute. This was the 
last effort of the decaying Moghul Empire to 
assert suzerainty over Jamnagar. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DICTATORSHIP OF MERU KHAWAS. 

1744-1800 A.D. 

Jam Lakhaji’s reign is chiefly notable for 
the rise to power of the able but infamous 
Meru Khawas. The Khawases are a race of 
household slaves, to be found in all Rajput 
houses. The women have no virtue, and the 
men are usually without either conscience or 
scruples. They are sometimes devoted to the 
interests of their master. More frequently 
they pander to his vices, so as to secure in¬ 
fluence. Usually their lack of ability hinders 
their rise; but when a really able Khawas 
appears he is a very dangerous man indeed. 
Such was Meraman, commonly known as Meru 
Khawas. 

Jam Lakhaji, when still a child, married 
Dipabai, a Jhala princess of Halwad or Dhran- 
gadhra. In her train came to Nawanagar 
three Khawas brothers—Nandji, Bhawan and 

Meraman. The last was able, adroit and in- 
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avenge his earlier defeat. Meru Khawas, how¬ 
ever, secured the help of the chief of Dhran- 
gadhra. He sent his brother, Bhawan Khawas, 
to oppose the landing of the Cutch troops; 
but owing to Bhawan’s unskilful dispositions, 
the Jamnagar army was driven back on Nawa- 
nagar. There Meru Khawas was intrenched 
in a strong position. The Maharao, after 
plundering the countryside, retired. Meru Kha¬ 
was avenged himself on the minor Jadeja 
chiefs by inviting the Marathas to raid their 
lands. Having thus reduced the allies with 
the exception of Cutch to impotence, he cut 
off the ears and noses of all inside Nawanagar 
whom he suspected of secretly sympathising 
with the Jadejas. 

In 1797 Jam Jasoji and his brother, Sataji, 
contrived to escape for a short space from 
their confinement with the help of some Arab 
mercenaries. The latter were inside Nawanagar, 
and counted on the assistance of other Arab 
mercenaries outside. A storm broke ; the river 
Rangmati came down in flood, and the two 
bands of conspirators remained separated. Meru 
Khawas destroyed them in detail. Jam Jasoji 
was again imprisoned, but far more strictly than 
before. Indeed, for two months neither he nor 
his brother was allowed to change his dress. 

In 1798 the Rao of Cutch again invaded 
Jamnagar and came up to the walls of the 
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capital; but with the plunder of the Kathi 
States, Meru Khawas had fortified it. He had 
built round its wall of white stone with five 
gates, twenty-three towers and eight postern 
gates. These fortifications enabled Meru Khawas 
to repulse the Maharao’s assaults on the town. 
The Cutch troops, as before, plundered the 
countryside and retired. 

So far Meru Khawas had successfully defied 
all his enemies. He was dictator, and he kept 
the Jam and his brother in close custody. Still, 
he was growing old, and he thought it best to 
secure his retreat by obtaining a large grant of 
land. He compelled the captive Jam to assign 
to him by deed the three districts of Jodia, 
Amran and Balumbha, on hereditary service 
tenure. He now thought himself safe ; and so, 
no doubt, he was against mortal foes. In 1800 
a.d. death overcame him, and he passed away, 
leaving a reputation for ability, villainy and faith¬ 
lessness, that are still proverbial in Kathiawar. 

Meru Khawas left no legitimate sons. His 
brother, Bhawan, who had died in 1797, had 
left two sons, Sangram and Pragji. They 
aspired to the succession of the dictatorship; 
but Jam Jasoji rid himself of them by placing 
them in possession of Meru’s three districts, 
which on his death had reverted to the crown. 

On attaining to the position that was his by 
right, Jam Jasoji showed himself an efficient 
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sinuating. He soon acquired complete power 
over the young Jam. The spirited Jhala 
princess, whom he had married, resented bitterly 
the rise of one of her own household slaves 
to a position greater than her own. She con¬ 
spired against Meru and his brothers with 
some members of the royal house. It was 
arranged that the conspirators should suddenly 
shut the palace gates, while a band of assassins 
stabbed to death the Khawases. The plot 
only partially succeeded. The gates were shut; 
the assassins threw themselves on the Khawases 
and killed Nandji. The other two managed to 
scale the walls and escape. Once outside 
they collected troops and stormed the palace. 
Dipabai was arrested and allowed or ordered 
to go on a pilgrimage to Udaipur. In her 
absence Meru Khawas made himself dictator. 
When she returned he had her arrested and 
shortly afterwards assassinated. Meru Khawas 
was now all-powerful. Jam Lakhaji was nothing 
but a figurehead, and so he remained until his 
death in 1768. 

On Jam Lakhaji’s death Meru Khawas seated 
on the throne the dead prince’s eldest son, 
Jasoji; but he kept, as before, all power in 
his own hands. His rule was vigorous and 
he made many additions to the State lands, 
of which the chief was the district of Balumbha. 
It had, as it will be remembered, been given 
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to the Maharrao of Cutch, in return for his 
help in restoring Jam Tama chi to Nawanagar. 
The nobles of Jamnagar appealed to the Mahar¬ 
rao Godji to rescue Jam Jasoji from the 
domination of Meru Khawas. A large Cutch 
force crossed the gulf; but Meru attacked it 
and completely defeated it. He followed up 
his victory by storming Balumbha and restor¬ 
ing the entire district to Jamnagar. Meru 
Khawas next turned his attention to Modpur, 
where Halaji of Pardhari had created a small 
robber State. Meru Khawas routed Halaji’s 
brigands and drove them into Modpur Fort. 
He then besieged it with vigour. During the 
siege Halaji was killed by a musket-ball and the 
garrison surrendered. Halaji’s possessions were 
sequestered and became State property. Mak¬ 
ing the former treachery of Loma Khuman, 
and the recent lawlessness of the Kathi chiefs, 
his excuse, Meru Khawas attacked the various 
Kathi strongholds in Central Kathiawar. He 
took many of their towns, of which the most 
important was Jasdan. Eventually it was 
returned in rather a romantic way. When 
Jam Jasoji was married to Achuba, a princess 
of Dhrangadhra, the chief of Jasdan, Wajsur 
Wala, gave to the Jam as a wedding gift the 
district of Atkot. Afterwards he asked for 
the restoration of Jasdan. Meru Khawas, 
believing that Atkot belonged to Wajsur Khac- 
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har, gave Jasdan back. Then he learnt to 
his dismay that he had been outwitted. Atkot 
did not belong to Wajsur Khachar, but to 
his cousin, Dada Khachar; and the latter 
not unnaturally objected. Meru Khawas would 
not listen to his objections. Dada Khachur 
became an outlaw, and so wide were his de¬ 
predations that Meru Khawas became anxious 
to come to terms with him. He promised 
to restore Atkot, provided Dada Khachar raided 
Morbi. For this purpose Meru Khawas lent 
Dada Khachar some Jamnagar cavalry. Twice 
Dada Khachar raided successfully the Morbi 
lands; but the third time he was surprised 
by a large body of Morbi troopers near Chotila. 
He could have fled ; nevertheless he resolved 
to die sword in hand. He told his men that 
all who wished could escape while there was 
still time; and with thirty followers, faithful 
unto death, he charged the Morbi army. All 
the Kathis died sword in hand, and their death 
has often formed the theme of Kathiawar 
song and ballad. 

Although Jam Jasoji grew to manhood, he 
did not attain to power. It remained in the 
hands of the Khawas dictator, who treated 
the minor Jadej a princes with insolence and 
contempt. In 1794 the chiefs of Rajkot, Gon- 
dal, Dhrol and others, formed an alliance with 
the Maharrao of Cutch, who was burning to 
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ruler. He continued the subjugation of the 
Kathi nomads. In this connection an interest¬ 
ing tale is told of his quarrel with Wajsur 
Khachar of Jasdan. The latter had come to 
Nawanagar to congratulate the Jam on his 
riddance of the Khawases. He was hospitably 
entertained, and on parting made the Jam a 
present of a Kathi mare. He thought by doing 
so to pay the Jam a high compliment, for the 
Kathi stock was, and still is, famous through¬ 
out Kathiawar. Unfortunately the Jam pre¬ 
ferred Arab horses, of which he got a plentiful 
supply from the Persian Gulf. He, therefore, 
thought little of the gift, and shortly after¬ 
wards he sent the animal back to Wajsur 
Khachar. The latter felt the act deeply, and 
refusing to take back his present, gave the 
mare to a Charan. The quick-tempered Jam 
deemed this an insult. He collected an army 
and marched on Jasdan. Wajsur Khachar 
retaliated by raiding Jamnagar limits. In the 
end Wajsur Khachar had to flee for his life. 
The Jam burnt Jasdan, and only restored it 
on payment of a large indemnity. 

Another act of the Jam was the acquisition 
of Kandorna Fort. It belonged to the Rana 
of Porbandar. The garrison had mutinied be¬ 
cause their pay was in arrears. They made 
overtures to Jam Jasoji, who paid them three 
lakhs of koris, and occupied the fortress. 
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1807. 

In the same year that Jam Jasoji acquired 
Kandorna, there came a new factor into Kathi¬ 
awar politics, namely, the English. They did 
not come as conquerors, but, strangely enough, 
in the wake of the Marathas. By the middle of 
the eighteenth century the Marathas had firmly 
established themselves in Guzarat. A Maratha 
family called Gaikwad had established at Baroda 
a dynasty that still endures. The ruling Gaik¬ 
wad was under an obligation to pay to the Poona 
Government half the revenues of Guzarat proper 
and half of such tribute as he could collect in 
Kathiawar. Every year, when opportunity 
offered, a Maratha army entered the province 
and extorted such sums as they could from the 
chiefs. The more powerful chiefs resisted. The 
weaker chiefs were bled white. As time went on 
private dissensions so weakened the Gaikwad 
family that it all but fell to pieces. The rival 
claimants called in the English, who supported 
the cause of Anandrao Gaikwad. British valour 
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secured Anandrao’s succession, and a British 
officer, Colonel Walker, was appointed resident 
at the Gaikwad’s capital. In return for large 
cessions of land, the British lent Anandrao 
Gaikwad a thousand infantry and two regi¬ 
ments of cavalry. 

The Gaikwad regarded these troops not only 
as a means of overcoming his competitors, but 
as an instrument for the extortion of tribute 
from Kathiawar. It was, however, impossible 
that the English troops should be employed to 
lay waste the province, for the Maratha raids 
were purely destructive. At the same time a 
number of the lesser chiefs called on the British 
Government to defend them against their more 
powerful neighbours. The British Government 
deputed their resident at Baroda, Colonel Walker, 
to accompany the Maratha army into Kathiawar, 
and with the consent of the Gaikwad and the 
chiefs to fix the tribute that should be paid. He 
was also directed to lay down the boundaries 
of each state. He completed his labours on the 
3rd April 1807, and ever since that date the 
tribute has been collected by the English and 
by them paid to Baroda. In the same way 
Colonel Walker confirmed each State in posses¬ 
sion of the lands that its officials occupied. 
From that date these boundaries have remained 
intact. This settlement brought peace to Kathia¬ 
war, but it put an end to the warlike ambitions 
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of the Jadejas. The epic begun by Jam Rawal 
had run its course. 

The interference of the English did not meet 
with the entire approval of Jam Jasoji. Colonel 
Walker demanded on grounds, difficult to under¬ 
stand, the reddition of Kandorna to Porbandar. 
The Jam, who had paid good money for the 
fortress, thought that he had a good title to 
it; and he refused to surrender it. It was 
stormed by Colonel Walker and the Marathas„ 
and given back to Porbandar. Further trouble 
ensued over the shooting of a British officer at 
Gop by an Arab mercenary in the Jam's service. 
He fled to Modpur, and threw himself on the 
Jam's mercy. The latter, with the high sense 
of honour of a Rajput chief, felt it impossible 
to hand over a suppliant, and refused to do so. 
A combined English and Maratha force marched 
on Nawanagar, and bombarded it for two days. 
The proud spirit of the Jam gave way at last. 
Reluctantly he handed over the murderer and 
made peace. 

In 1813, however, Jam Jasoji had his hour of 
glory. A Cutch army under a Musulman 
general, Fateh Mahomed, without warning in¬ 
vaded Jamnagar. Jam Jasoji sent a hastily 
collected force to oppose the invaders. Before 
any battle had been fought, a British agent 
brought a letter ordering the cessation of hos¬ 
tilities. A three days’ truce was declared, and 
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Fateh Mahomed agreed to compensate the Jam 
for all the damage done by his army. Before 
the truce expired, the faithless Musulman struck 
his camp and tried to flee back to Cutch without 
paying the indemnity. He was overtaken by 
the Jamnagar troops, heavily attacked, and 
routed with the loss of all his baggage. In 
1814, after a reign of forty-six years, during 
which the area of Jamnagar State had been 
substantially enlarged, Jasoji died. He was 
followed on the throne by his brother, Jam 
Sataji. 

During the last years of Jam Jasoji’s reign 
the two brothers had been on bad terms, and 
Jam Jasoji had refused to grant Sataji the 
usual younger brother’s portion of twelve vil¬ 
lages. On this account Sataji had been one of 
those to call in the help of the English. Never¬ 
theless Jam Jasoji had recognised his brother 
ito be his lawful heir. As Sataji was a confirmed 
opium eater, the dying Jam arranged that a 
certain Jagjiwan Devji should be his brother’s 
prime minister with the full powers of a regent. 
Jasoji’s widow, Bai Achuba, had adopted a son, 
.and hoped through him to rule the kingdom. 
She objected strongly to the appointment of 
Jagjiwan Devji. She induced one Motiram 
Buch to raise a rebellion with the help of the 
Arab mercenaries, who garrisoned the Jamnagar 
fort of Pardhari and the Porbandar fort of 
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Kandora. Jagjiwan Devji appealed to the 
English. A British force numbering a thousand 
men took in turn the two strongholds, whereupon 
the surviving Arabs fled to Jodia, where Sangram 
Khawas offered them his protection. Jam 
Sataji resented this conduct from one who 
merely held his fief on service tenure; and he 
asked the English to complete their task by 
reducing the Khawas rebel. On the arrival of 
the English, Sangram Khawas at first took a 
high tone. When called upon to surrender, he 
replied with some wit— 

“ My name is Sangram (battle) ; therefore I 
do not fear the battle.” 1 

The fire from the English cannon soon pro¬ 
duced a more tractable frame of mind. San¬ 
gram came out of his stronghold with his hands 
folded humbly before him, and expressed him¬ 
self ready to hand over everything that he 

1 The Guzarati words that he used were : " Marun nam Sangram 
che, tethi hun Sangramthi bhito nathi.” It is impossible to trans¬ 
late the pun into English, because ‘ Battle ' is not an English name. 
On the other hand it is possible to do so in French : " Je m'appelle 
Bataille; aussi je ne crains pas la bataille." The general dislike 
for the Khawas dictatorship has been well expressed in the following 
quatrain :— 

Was wadhe so kataliye 
Toy polam polo 
Raj ave golane ghare 
Toy golam golo. 

It may be translated thus— 

A bamboo grows a hundred knots, 

Hollow are still its canes ; 

A Khawas wins a throne by plots, 

Khawas he still remains. 
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owned. At his own request he was sent to 
Morbi. The Jadeja chief of that place inter¬ 
ceded on Sangram’s behalf. As a result of that 
intercession Jam Sataji generously forgave the 
ungrateful Khawas. Confiscating the districts 
of Jodia and Balumbha, he restored to Sangram 
Amran only, on service tenure and as a grant 
resumable at will. 

Jam Sataji died in 1820. He also left no male 
heir; so the son adopted by Jam Jasoji’s 
widow, Bai Achuba, succeeded. His name was 
Ranmalji, and he was the son of the Jadeja 
lord of Sarodar. His adoptive mother thought 
that now she had come by her desire, and 
that she would, with the help of a Musulman 
Jamadar named Fakir Mahomed, enjoy full 
power in the State. But Ranmalji had not 
been born in the purple. He was also descended 
from Raysingji who had delivered Jamnagar 
from Govardhan Rathor, and had fallen glori¬ 
ously on the field of honour, and from the 
heroic Phalji, the brother of Tamachi Tagad, 
who had reconquered Jamnagar from the Rathor 
impostor, Sataji. Ranmalji soon asserted him¬ 
self, drove out Fakir Mahomed, and became 
Jam in fact as well as in name. 

Jam Ranmalji’s name still lives in Kathiawar 
for his generous famine policy. In 1834, I §39 
and 1846 the monsoon failed, and Jam Ran¬ 
malji established works on a great scale. He 
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excavated the Jamsarovar Lake in front of 
Nawanagar, that makes it one of the most 
beautiful of Indian cities. He also built the 
two fortified palaces known as the Kotha 
and Lakhota. They stand on a causeway 
built across the Jamsarovar, and are more 
picturesque than any similar buildings seen 
by me in India. At Dwarka, Jam Ranmalji 
restored munificently the temple to his ancestor, 
Krishna ; and it became the fashion to say 
that he was as open-handed as Bali, Kama 
and Bhoja, the three most generous kings 
in Indian legend. At the same time Ranmalji 
was a fearless hunter, and, much to the delight 
of his subjects, he cleared the countryside 
of the lions and panthers that infested it. 
During the disorders caused by the Maratha 
raids they had multiplied exceedingly, and 
had lost all fear of man. The Jam, too, had 
administrative talents of a high order. He 
overhauled the machinery of the State, which 
was old-fashioned and decayed. When he died 
in 1852, he left his principality in excellent 
order. 

Although Jam Ranmalji had seven sons, 
only one, Vibhaji, survived him. He succeeded 
to his father. During his reign the great 
Mutiny of 1857 occurred. Its effects were 
felt in Kathiawar, and the Waghers of Okha- 
mandal revelled. They had originally been 
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governed by petty princes of the Manik family ; 
but at the settlement of the Kathiawar Penin¬ 
sula the district of Okhamandal had been 
assigned to the Gaikwad. The rebellion was 
thus not against the English but the Maratbas. 
The Gaikwad sent troops to reduce the Wag- 
hers, but they failed, and the Waghers spread 
over Kathiawar. The English then undertook 
the task of pacification. The Waghers proved 
gallant adversaries, and were indifferent whom 
they attacked. They invaded Jamnagar terri¬ 
tory, but were met and defeated in the Barda 
hills by Jam Vibhaji, who showed great energy. 
Among his officers one particularly dis¬ 
tinguished himself. He was Jadeja Jhalam- 
singji of Sarodar. He was closely connected 
with the royal house. The late Jam Ranmalji 
had been his uncle. Like him, Jhalamsingji 
was descended from Phalji, Jam Raysingji, 
and he also had in his veins the blood of the 
ferocious Halaji or Kakubhai. The latter, as 
it will be remembered, had avenged the honour 
of the Jam by murdering the too-outspoken 
chief of Morbi. Courage was, therefore, a family 
tradition, and Jhalamsingji’s gallant conduct 
in the Barda Hills was not forgotten by Jam 
Vibhaji. 

The latter, in his anxiety to have a son, 
married no less than fourteen wives. Yet, 

in spite of his frequent marriages, he had no 
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male issue. One day as he drove past the 
Jamsarovar Lake where, as usual in Guzarat, 
a crowd of women were at work, his vagrant 
fancy was caught by one Dhanbai, a Sindi 
woman of the Suffiani tribe. She sometimes 
earned her livelihood by working as a labourer 
and sometimes by prostitution. The Jam sent 
a servant to invite the Sindi woman to his 
zanana; but she refused to enter it unless 
the Jam received into it at the same time her 
three sisters—Nathibai, Janbai and Walbai. 
She also held out for marriage. Now there 
is an ancient Marathi proverb that it is unwise 
to wed two sisters, 1 for although one may 
be an angel, the other will certainly be a devil. 
As events proved, none of the Sindi sisters 
was angelic; yet, as they were all comely. 
Jam Vibhaji readily agreed to the first con¬ 
dition. The second condition presented diffi¬ 
culties. A Hindu cannot marry a Musulman 
unless he adopts Islam; and the head of the 
Jadeja clan could not possibly be other than 
a Hindu. The Nawanagar priests found a 
solution. There was an ancient form of mar¬ 
riage by which the heroes in the Epics were 
often united to their lady-loves. The most 
notable case was that of King Parikshit’s 
union with the Frog king’s daughter." Ihe 

1 Don bahini, ek shaitan. 

a See my ' Tales frdm the Indian Epics ' (Oxford Press), p. ioo. 
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marriage was known as the Gandharva-vivah, 
and was so called because the Gandharvas, 
or heavenly minstrels of the God Indra’s court, 
were the sole witnesses. Indeed, in the Hindu 
law books it is defined as the simple union 
of the two lovers. It had long been obsolete, 
and the Allahabad High Court had definitely 
held it to be invalid. 1 Lastly, no such marriage 
ceremony had ever been used before to unite 
a Hindu to a Musulman. Nevertheless, to 
satisfy Dhanbai’s affected scruples, this Gand- 
harva marriage was revived. The priests 
recited a few sacred verses, and Dhanbai was 
said to have been wedded morganatically to 
the Jam. No ceremony of any kind was 
performed in the case of the other three sisters. 

Some months later Dhanbai gave birth to a 
son. Scandal, indeed, whispered that she was 
already enceinte when she entered Jam Vib- 
haji’s zanana; but the Jam was too pleased 
at the birth of a son to look too closely into the 
child’s paternity. The boy was given the name 
of Kalobha. After some years had passed, and 
his Rajput queens still remained childless, Jam 
Vibhaji asked the Bombay Government that 
Dhanbai’s son might be appointed his successor 
in case no son was bom of one of his Ranis, 
thus tacitly admitting that Dhanbai in spite of 
her Gandharva marriage was not one of his 

1 Mayne's Hindu Law (para. 80). 
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queens. In 1872 the Bombajf Government, 
after consulting the chiefs of Kathiawar, agreed, 
and Kalobha was recognised as the presumptive 
heir to the throne of Jamnagar. 

In 1877 Jam Vibhaji was actively pressing 
for Kalobha’s disinheritance. The graceless 
youth, prompted, no doubt, by his mother and 
his three aunts, had tried to poison the Jam. 
He had failed, and his villainy had been dis¬ 
covered. The Bombay Government approved 
the complete exclusion from the succession not 
only of the harlot’s son but also of all his 
descendants. They permitted Jam Vibhaji to 
adopt a Jadeja cadet as his heir. Remembering 
the courage of Jhalamsingji in the fighting 
against the Waghers, Jam Vibhaji adopted one 
of his sons, Umedsingji. On his adoption 
Umedsingji’s name was changed to Raysingji. 

No greater calamity could have befallen the 
unhappy boy than this adoption. Terrible as 
are the tempers of the Olympian Immortals, 1 
they pale before the furies of an Indian zanana. 
Dhanbai, maddened by the failure of Kalobha’s 
murderous plot and the exclusion of her only 
son, took steps to ensure that the new heir, at 
least, should not enjoy his good-fortune. A 
dose of arsenic in Raysingji’s evening meal, a 
few hours of mortal agony, and the gallant young 
Jadeja prince lay dead in the royal palace. 

1 " Tantaene anirais caelestibus irae.” 
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On Raysingji’s death, Jam Vibhaji resolved to 
adopt another member of Jhalamsingji’s house, 
and chose Ranjitsingji, 1 one of his grandsons. 
The latter had an elder brother, but he was 
fifteen, and the Jam thought him too old. Ran- 
jitsingji was only seven, and was bright and 
alert for his years. His father, Jiwantsingji, 2 
gave him in adoption to Jam Vibhaji. The 
latter, knowing quite well how Raysingji had 
died, refused to let him enter the palace. He 
handed over Ranjitsingji to Colonel Barton, the 
Political Agent, with the ominous words: “ Take 
him and bring him up yourself; here there is 
danger.” 

1 This name is not so odd as it first appears. It means the lion 
that conquers in battle ; but many an Englishman is called Leo 
Victor, which means precisely the same as Ranjitsingji. 

2 Of Ranjitsingji's father, Mr Fitzgerald, then Agent to the 
Governor, said in a public speech that Jiwantsingji was the ideal 
of a Rajput gentleman. This was high praise from one unaccus¬ 
tomed to lavish compliments. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ROMANCE OF RANJITSINGJI. 

Colonel Barton at first kept the new heir to 
Jamnagar in his own house. Then he sent 
Ranjitsingji to the Rajkumar College at Rajkot, 
an institution for the sons of chiefs, established 
on lines resembling those of Eton. After the 
Rajkumar College, Ranjitsingji was to be sent 
to an English university. At the Rajkumar 
College, Ranjitsingji soon distinguished him¬ 
self by his knowledge of English and his skill 
at games. Unfortunately, while he was still 
at school at Rajkot, an event happened that 
was to affect disastrously his fortune. 

In' 1882 Janbai, one of the four Sindi women, 
either gave birth to, or more probably procured 
from outside, a baby boy whom she named 
Jaswantsingji. She and her three sinister sisters 
pressed Jam Vibhaji to recognise this boy, not 
only as his son but as lawful heir to the throne 
in preference to Ranjitsingji. The latter's 
adoption had, according to usual custom, been 
embodied in a written document. Jam Vibhaji 
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had provided in it that the adoption should not 
override the rights of any son born of any of 
his Ranis. This proviso was quite unambiguous. 
A Rajput prince can only have a Rajput queen. 
Thus, only a son born of one of the Jam’s 
Rajput queens, duly wedded to him according 
to the Rajput rites, could have a claim superior 
to Ranjitsingji’s. It was of this proviso that 
the four evil women strove to take advantage. 
They urged that Janbai was a Rani, and that 
Jaswantsingji, as her son, came within the 
proviso. But as I have previously pointed out, 
Kalobha, whose mother went through some form 
of marriage, was not deemed to have been born 
of a Rani. It therefore followed that Jaswant¬ 
singji, whose mother had gone through no 
form of marriage at all, could not be the son of a 
Rani either. 

For a long time Jam Vibhaji resisted his 
concubines’ importunities; at last, so it is 
commonly believed, they gave him an ulti¬ 
matum. He must get Ranjitsingji’s adoption 
set aside and Jaswantsingji proclaimed heir, or 
his fate would be that of Raysingji. The 
unfortunate Jam, in mortal fear of a cruel death, 
saw no means of escape. Sorely against his 
will, he first approached the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. They pointed out that to recognise 
Jaswantsingji was impossible. Jam Vibhaji had 
already adopted Ranjitsingji, a Rajput boy, 
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closely connected with the royal house, and 
had declared in writing that Ranjitsingji should 
succeed him, unless one of his Ranis bore him 
a son. In no circumstances could a Musulman 
concubine be deemed a Rani. 

Undeterred by this very proper decision, and 
aware that his own death by poison would be 
the penalty of his failure, Jam Vibhaji obtained 
a personal interview with the Viceroy of India. 
The latter had long posed as the friend of 
Indians; and he seems to have thought the 
occasion a good one for proving his friendship 
to a distinguished Indian prince. 1 If Vibhaji 
wished, so the viceroy argued, that his bastard 
should succeed, by all means let him have his 
wish. Why let technicalities, such as those 
urged by the Bombay Government, stand in 
his way ? 

The viceroy does not seem to have realised 
that by granting the old man’s prayer he was 
ruining a splendid young man’s life; and in¬ 
different to all but his own desire for popularity 
with His Majesty’s Indian subjects, the viceroy 
ruled that Janbai’s son, Jaswantsingji, should be 
held to be the son of one of Vibhaji’s Ranis, and 
should, therefore, succeed as Jam of Jamnagar. 

For Ranjitsingji the blow was a terrible one. 


1 In 1876 Jam Vibhaji was made a K.C.I.E., and in 1870 he was 
given a personal salifte of fifteen guns. Jamnagar was the premier 
Hindu State in Kathiawar. 
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Nevertheless he did not in all probability 
realise it to the full, so long as Jam Vibhaji 
lived. The latter sent his adopted son to 
Cambridge, which he entered as an under¬ 
graduate of Trinity College, and gave him a 
handsome allowance. In April 1894, however, 
Jam Vibhaji died, and then Ranjitsingji’s 
troubles began. He had two sets of enemies, 
both of whom worked ceaselessly to blacken his 
character. The first set consisted of the friends 
of Kalobha’s heirs. They had never abandoned 
the hope of having the bar of disinheritance 
imposed by Jam Vibhaji removed. The second 
set were the friends of the minor Jam Jaswant- 
singji. They were drawn from the baser 
elements of the State. This only rendered them 
the more formidable. They were absolutely 
without scruple. The flood of calumny from 
these two sources never dwindled. At the 
same time the Jamnagar treasury stopped 
Ranjitsingji’s allowance. 

The disinherited prince strove to ignore his 
calumniators, and devoted himself to cricket. 
Coming from a school unknown in England, 
he was overlooked at first by the University 
cricket authorities ; but he played in his college 
eleven. His repeated centuries at last attracted 
attention. He was tried for the Cambridge 
eleven, and justified the selection. In 1895 he 
qualified for Sussex, and proved himself to be 
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the finest batsman in England. In his first 
innings for his county, played against the M.C.C. 
at Lords, Ranjitsingji made 77 not out and 150. 
That season he made three more centuries for 
Sussex, and ended up with a grand total of 
1766 runs and an average of 50.16 for 38 innings. 
In 1896 he was even more successful. He made 
eight centuries for Sussex and 2113 runs. His 
average was 58.25 for 41 innings, the highest 
average in all England. In 1897 more centuries 
followed; and when in that year Ranjitsingji 
published the ‘ Jubilee Book of Cricket ’—the 
best work on the game ever published—no one 
doubted his right to do so. He was the leading 
cricketer of the day. 

In the winter of 1897-98 Ranjitsingji went 
with Mr Stoddart's team to Australia; and so 
extraordinary was his reputation as a batsman, 
that when Reuter’s representative telegraphed 
to India the result of the first international 
match played by the English eleven, he added, 
as if reporting a catastrophe: “ Ranji only 

made 51 •” Most cricketers, even of the first 
class, would think the day a bright and glad 
one if in a Test Match they ‘ only ' made 51. 
After the end of Mr Stoddart’s tour Ranjitsingji 
paid a visit to Kathiawar. He stayed there for 
several months, and it was then that I first 
made his acquaintance. 

All the agency officials were anxious to meet 
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the famous cricketer; but the situation was 
rather delicate. The King Emperor’s repre¬ 
sentative at Rajkot was pledged to the support 
of the young Jam Jaswantsingji. Fortunately 
as a judicial officer I was not so bound. 1 

I invited Ranjitsingji to my house, and he 
cordially accepted the invitation. I expected 
to find a young man embittered by the decision 
of the Government of India and his head 
turned by his cricket successes. I found, 
on the contrary, a charming youth, who treated 
the viceroy’s decision as a blow of fate to be 
endured rather than to be railed against, and 
who spoke of his prodigious cricket scores 
with the most becoming modesty. I took 
him as a guest to the officers’ mess at Rajkot, 
and everyone was delighted with him. The 
Colonel afterwards remarked to me bluntly 
that he wished all his English guests had as 
good manners as Ranjitsingji. 

The young prince found the Jamnagar throne 
barred and bolted against him; so, after some 
little time, he returned to England. His kins¬ 
man the Maharaja Pratapsingji of Idar and 
Jodhpur, the Maharaja of Patiala and many 
other Indian chiefs helped him, for they 
were justly proud of his extraordinary successes 
in first-class cricket. Nor did the apparent 
hopelessness of his future affect his game. 

1 I was then Judicial Assistant to the Agent to the Governor. 
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Every year with monotonous regularity he 
headed the Sussex averages. In 1899 he made 
three thousand runs, the first time that this 
had ever been achieved. In 1900 he again 
headed the All England averages with a total 
of 2870 runs and an average of 59.91. 

It is not, however, my intention to give a 
full list of Ranjitsingji’s triumphs with the 
bat. Are they not written in the chronicles 
of the kings of cricket ? In 1903 his fortunes 
reached their nadir. In March of that year, 
Jaswantsingji was formally installed as Jam 
of Jamnagar by the agent of the governor. 
He was an unattractive figure. He had had 
every advantage—an English tutor, education 
at the Rajkumar College, constant coaching 
at cricket, tennis, polo, pigsticking, hockey, 
shooting. Yet he never learnt to play any 
game properly. Nor did he ever show the 
least interest in sport. I, as an agency official, 
attended the ceremony of installation. I well 
remember my disgust when I saw this loutish 
bastard of a lowborn concubine seated on 
the throne of Jam Rawal; while my unfor¬ 
tunate friend, the lawful heir, had not even 
been invited to the investiture. 

Then fortune, that had so long frowned on 
Ranjitsingji, suddenly turned on him a kindlier 
face. Jam Jaswantsingji, although provided 
by an indulgent English administrator with 
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no less than five wives, proved incapable of 
begetting a son. Possibly, had he lived longer, 
the defect would have been remedied by the 
introduction into the zanana of a suppositious 
heir; for to Jaswantsingji’s supporters it was 
vital that he should have heirs, true or false. 
In 1906, before any such intrigue could ripen. 
Jam Jaswantsingji contracted typhoid fever 
and died of it. Ranjitsingji at once reasserted 
his claim. There was at first some doubt 
whether, clear though it was, it would be 
allowed. Jam Jaswantsingji had neglected 
every branch of the administration except 
the propaganda department. That had for 
three years poured forth a constant stream of 
malicious falsehood against Ranjitsingji. It 
was rumoured that the Government of India 
meant to authorise one of Jaswantsingji’s 
widows to adopt a son and so again exclude 
Ranjitsingji. The feeling that this rumour 
caused was so intense, that it even strained 
Sir Pratapsingji’s loyalty to breaking-point. 
Representations were made from all quarters, 
including the agent to the governor, to the 
viceroy of the day. At last justice prevailed. 
On 7th March 1907, Ranjitsingji was installed 
on the throne of his ancestors to the delight 
of all save the corrupt clique that had 
battened on the incompetence of Jaswantsingji. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

JAM RANJITSINGJI. 

I9O7-I93O. 

Although Ranjitsingji had at last reached 
the throne, to which he had been entitled 
ever since the death of Jam Vibhaji, it must 
not be thought that he found himself without 
cares or anxieties. His principality had an 
area of 3791 square miles with a population 
of 350,000. It was thus as large as three average 

English counties ; but its gloss revenue was 

only twenty-one lakhs (about £140,000), The 

feckless generosity of Jam Vibhaji had alien¬ 
ated great tracts of crown lands, often to 
most unworthy persons. A long series of bad 
years, culminating in the appalling famine of 
1900 a.d. ; twenty years of foreign adminis¬ 
tration, bound from its very nature to be 
unprogressive so as not to disturb existing 
institutions ; and lastly, the incapable rule of 
the late Jam, had reduced the principality to 

the verge of bankruptcy. 
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Nor did there seem to be any way of escape. 
Jamnagar State lies on the northern coast of 
Kathiawar, and on the very edge of the tracts 
visited by the annual monsoon. With it bad 
years were the rule rather than the exception. 
Even in good years there was no outlet for the 
products of the State. It had only one short 
line of railway between Nawanagar and Rajkot. 
Even that railway was burdened by a heavy 
mortgage that swallowed up most of its earn¬ 
ings. Moreover, a railway, unless its terminus 
is a large town or the sea coast, is an expensive 
method of transport. The unfortunate ex¬ 
porters of Nawanagar were forced to break 
transit at Rajkot, and again at Wadhwan. 
Thence an English company, the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central Indian Railway, carried 
their exports to Bombay. The northern frontier 
of Jamnagar was the Gulf of Cutch, but it had 
no adequate harbours nor docks. H.H. the 
Gaikwad of Baroda had built a port at Okha 
on the Arabian Sea; but Okha was separated 
-from Nawanagar by eighty miles of Jamnagar 
-territory, and some twenty to thirty miles of 
Baroda territory. All the products of the State 
had to be carried there by cart. What, there¬ 
fore, the Jamnagar State needed above all was 
railway communication with the new port. 
Such a railway would serve a double purpose. 
It would carry the produce of Jamnagar to the 
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sea. It would also convey the thousands of 
pilgrims who yearly go to Swarka to worship 
at the shrine of Krishna, the deified ancestor 
of the Jadejas, for Dwarka and Okha are only 
separated by a few miles. 

But to build railways large capital is needed ; 
and whence was the capital to be obtained ?' 
“ Economise, and build out of revenue,” said 
the Jam’s English advisers. This advice was 
impracticable. The State needed every rupee 
that it produced. A single year of famine 
might engulf the savings of ten years; and 
as time passed the British Government were 
constantly pressing a higher standard of ad¬ 
ministration on Indian chiefs. It was as 
useless to ask Jamnagar to economise as to 
have asked Austria to do so immediately after 
the Great War. 

It was here that the new Jam’s wide Euro¬ 
pean experience of men and affairs was of value. 
While English officials counselled impossible re¬ 
trenchments, he grasped the fact that the 
development of the State on borrowed capital 
would alone save it. He, therefore, sought 
everywhere for a loan. Large loans, however, 
were not easy to obtain in India before the war. 
At last. Their Highnesses the Jam and the 
Gaikwad of Baroda came to an arrangement. 
The Gaikwad was to furnish the money and 
grant a right of way through the Okhamandal 
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Province, provided that the British Govern¬ 
ment would guarantee the payment of the 
interest. All that remained was to obtain the 
British guarantee; but here the unfortunate 
prince found himself opposed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. There was no real difficulty 
about the guarantee; if the interest fell into 
arrears, the British Government could indemnify 
itself out of certain portions of the Jamnagar 
revenues. The Political Department, however, 
feared that as mortgagee the Gaikwad would 
obtain a dominating position in Kathiawar. 
Of this the Bombay Government had long been 
afraid. This ground, as we look back on it 
now, seems absurd, for no man living, English 
or Indian, could ever have succeeded in domin¬ 
ating Ranjitsingji. Still, at the time his person¬ 
ality was little known at headquarters, and the 
ceaseless propaganda of years had done its 
work. The Bombay Government refused to 
guarantee the loan. The Jam might well have 
despaired ; but with the calm, unruffled patience 
which is his most remarkable quality, he looked 
about for some other quarter in which to raise 
a loan. 

At the same time he sought to increase the 
State’s revenues in various ways. As a result 
of the careless generosity of his predecessors, 
about a lakh a year had been diverted from the 
State into the possession of dancing girls whose 
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mothers had at one time or another attracted 
the ruler’s passing fancy. It was perhaps not 
unreasonable that the concubine should receive 
the price of her charms, but it was monstrous 
that several generations should batten on the 
shame of their ancestress. A far more dreadful 
scandal existed. An institution of mutilated 
eunuchs had established themselves in the State 
and had acquired by gift large tracts of crown 
lands. Their primary function was to frighten 
away evil spirits on State occasions from cere¬ 
monial processions. They had greatly increased 
in numbers, and practised openly the most 
loathsome of human vices. The Jam, after due 
inquiry, resumed the lands both of the dancing 
girls and the eunuchs, giving compensation in 
deserving cases. He ran no small risk of poison, 
for such acts, entirely justified though they 
were, caused rancorous hatred. Nevertheless, 
the Jam persevered and expelled the eunuchs— 
the most dangerous and perverse of his enemies— 
from the State. Then he turned his attention to 
Amran. 

The descendants of Sangram of Amran had, 
through the indolent generosity of Jam Vibhaji, 
encroached more and more on the State’s 
rights. In spite of the repeated protests of the 
two English officers, 1 who had administered 
Jamnagar, the Khawas of Amran persisted in 

1 Colonel Kennedy, C.S.I., and Mr Seddon, I.C.S. 
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describing himself in official correspondence as 
Amran ‘ Darbar ’ or prince. Such a descrip¬ 
tion amounted to a clear assertion of inde¬ 
pendence. The Amran Khawases had also 
been in the habit of pressing impoverished 
Jadeja families, who lived in their neighbour¬ 
hood, to give them their girls in marriage. 
Jam Ranjitsingji repeatedly warned the Khawas 
that he held Amran as a grant returnable at 
will and that it would be resumed if the Khawas 
continued to style himself ‘ Darbar.’ He also 
forbade the Khawas to press Jadeja girls to 
marry into his family. The Khawas paid no 
attention to the warnings. He even acknow¬ 
ledged them over the signature of ‘ Darbar.’ 
At last the Jam came to know that the Khawas 
proposed to marry his son to a Jadeja girl 
from Morbi against the wish of the ruler of 
that State. At the latter’s request the Jam 
ordered the Khawas to break off the marriage. 
The latter falsely pretended that the wedding 
had already taken place. The Jam, with the 
consent of the agent to the governor and the 
subsequent approval of the Bombay and India 
Governments, resumed Amran. He offered the 
Khawas a yearly cash payment as a solatium. 
The truculent menial refused all compromise, 
and left Jamnagar, to the great satisfaction of 
all concerned. Two younger branches of Meru 

Khawas’ family made due submission and 
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still enjoy the villages of Badanpur and 
Ambala. 

While the Jam was thus asserting the State 
rights, he developed and improved the valuable 
pearl fisheries in the Gulf of Cutch. This proved 
an excellent investment. With the increased 
income of the pearl fisheries, the Jam was able 
to devote himself to the improvement of his 
capital. 

Nawanagar town had long been an eyesore to 
the prince, accustomed to European towns. I 
knew it well in old days, having stayed at 
Nawanagar as the guest of both the English 
administrators. The streets were narrow and 
smelly. The town was infested with mangy 
dogs, among which rabies was endemic. The 
population suffered terribly from malaria, cholera 
and plague ; indeed its number was decreasing 
owing to these diseases instead of increasing. 

The task seemed as hopeless as the cleansing 
of the Augean stables, and the Jam could not 
adopt the simple methods of Heracles and flush 
Nawanagar with the waters of the Rangmati 
river. Nevertheless, he went about the work 
with unflinching perseverance. House after 
house he pulled down and rebuilt on modem 
and sanitary lines. He built drains, turned 
noisome slums into wide open streets, specially 
tarred for motor traffic. There was great 

opposition, but the tact and patience of the 
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ruler, and above all his great prestige, overcame 
it. The only time that the population became 
really unruly was when the Jam introduced the 
wisest of all his reforms. He gave orders that 
the pariah dogs in Nawanagar should be 
destroyed and his subjects thus relieved from 
the constant fear of hydrophobia. Unhappily a 
large section of the population observed the 
Jain religion, of which the tenets forbade 
absolutely the taking of life, whether human 
or animal. The Jam, whose sense of humour 
is one of his strong points, knew when to yield. 
He compromised with the inhabitants of his 
ancient capital. Let them remove the pariah 
dogs, and he would refrain from shooting 
them. He gave them a fixed time for the 
removal. Should they flag in their efforts, the 
sin of taking canine lives would fall on the 
Jains’ heads and not on the Jam's. The usually 
indolent Jains, spurred to action by the fear of 
incurring blood-guilt, displayed a superhuman 
energy, and at the end of the appointed time 
not a dog was to be seen in the town. Since 
then any ownerless dog that appears in Nawa¬ 
nagar is destroyed by the town police; and it 
is the only city in India where the Westerner’s 
eyes are not shocked by neglected dogs suffering 
from every kind of canine malady—mange, 
rabies, cancer and distemper. The Jam has 

now his subjects entirely on his side. The 
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re-entry of pariah dogs into Jamnagar would 
be hotly resented ; and he is being continually 
assailed by petitions for fresh city improve¬ 
ments, new roads and more extensive building 
operations. 

Another object to which Jam Ranjitsingji 
devoted himself was the creation of irrigation 
reservoirs or tanks, as they are commonly 
called in India. The first was the Vijarkhi 
tank. When I was the Jam’s guest in 1917, he 
took me to see it in the making. The car that 
he used was an ancient Ford. Indeed he had 
then only two cars left—this venerable tin 
Lizzie and a tiny two-seater in which he used 
to twist in and out of the streets of old Nawa- 
nagar. His magnificent fleet of fourteen high- 
powered cars he had at the outbreak of the war 
given to the Indian Army. 1 In 1930 I had 
the pleasure of seeing the great tank com¬ 
pleted. It has an area of 493 acres. Six and a 
half miles from the Vijarkhi tank and up the 
same stream—namely, the Nani Fulzar—is the 


1 This gift of cars was only one of many contributions by Ran¬ 
jitsingji. From 1914-1917 Hi9 Highness served in France on the 
staff of Field-Marshal Sir John French. He sent to the front several 
squadrons of his Imperial Service Lancers and paid for tlicir equip¬ 
ment and upkeep. He lent his private house at Staines to the 
English Government as a fully equipped hospital. Lastly he con¬ 
tributed large sums of money out of his private purse to the Indian 
military hospitals. For his war services he was given the rank of 
Lt.-Colonel and created K.C.S.I. In 1919 he was made a G.B.E., 
and in 1923 a G.C.S.I. 
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Bhalsar tank. It serves the double purpose of 
feeding the Vijarkhi tank and of irrigating 
1823 acres of land. Yet a third tank, larger 
than the other two and indeed larger than any¬ 
thing of the kind in British India, the Ganga 
Sagar tank, is still in course of construction. 

Besides the reservoirs, the Jam built wells 
innumerable; but no real progress could be 
made until the railway to Okhamandal had been 
built. No matter how much exportable produce 
was grown in Jamnagar, it was of little value 
unless it could be exported. At last, the Jam 
Sahib was able to see his dream come true. 
Partly from his own resources and partly from 
money lent by the Gaikwad of Baroda, he was 
able to build, with the entire approval of the 
British Government, at length convinced of the 
excellence of his administration, a railway from 
Nawanagar to Okhamandal via Dwarka, and 
thus convey the merchandise of Jamnagar to 
the open sea. In 1930, exactly twenty years 
after the original project had been rejected by 
the Political Department of the Government of 
Bombay, I, who was partly responsible for its re¬ 
jection, found myself travelling in His Highness’s 
saloon from Okhamandal to Nawanagar, to be the 
guest of that most kindly and forgiving of friends, 
the Maharaja, Jam Sahib Sir Ranjitsingji. 1 

1 When the plan was turned down, the writer was Political 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 
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Goods could now be conveyed from the inland 
districts by railway to the open sea; but the 
harbour dues all went into the pockets of a 
foreign ruler. Okhamandal also was a long way 
from the eastern districts of the State. So the 
Jam set about creating a port in his own 
territory. A suitable spot was Bedi, on the 
Gulf of Cutch and close to Nawanagar. In 
charge of the works the Jam put Captain Bourne, 
a retired officer of the Royal Navy, lo the 
task the Jam brought his untiring energy, and 
Captain Bourne his technical knowledge and 
his experience. The Bedi harbour works are 
not yet completed; yet already there is a 
quay a thousand feet long, with railway sidings 
and lines. At high tide steamers of a thousand 
tons can come alongside, while a fleet of twenty- 
two steel lighters serve steamers of all sizes at 
low water. A large wet dock is in course of con¬ 
struction. When finished it will enable ships of 
two thousand five hundred tons to lie afloat, 
no matter what the tide, alongside the quay. 
A fine new steamer with a speed of twelve knots 
conveys passengers and mails across the Gulf 
of Tuna, while a twin screw steamer plies between 
Bedi and Cutch, Mandvi and Mandra. On land 
a fleet of fast modern motor lorries conveys 
local cargo between the port and the shops and 
storehouses of the Nawanagar merchants. 

I might cover pages in describing Jam Ran- 
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jitsingji’s various enterprises, but in doing so I 
might weary my readers. Still there is one 
enterprise that makes a universal appeal, and 
that is Rozhe Island. It is historically inter¬ 
esting, because it was during the return ride 
from the old temple in Rozhe Island that Jam 
Rawal’s eldest son Jiuji lost his life. On it 
Jam Vibhaji built a lighthouse, and connected 
it with the mainland by a causeway a mile long. 
When I knew it in the days of the administra¬ 
tion it was uninhabited. It is about four square 
miles in area. The coarse grass that grew on 
it used to be sold by auction, and fetched 
about sixty or seventy rupees a year. The 
Jam’s practised eye—for he had had great ex¬ 
perience of small game shooting in England_ 

saw at once that the barren island might be 
turned into a magnificent game covert. He 
had several roads built in different directions 
through Rozhe, and he sent men all over the 
State to snare wild partridges and quail. He 
put the captured birds down on the island. 
The distance from the mainland was too great 
for the birds to escape by flight, and they were 
too wary to walk along the causeway, exposed 
to the swoop of hawks and kites. The birds 
stayed in Rozhe, but they had to be fed. To 
feed them His Highness drove in a car every 

evening across the causeway and along the 
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roads, scattering grain in all directions. Very 
soon the birds got so accustomed to the sound 
of their benefactor’s motor-horn, that directly 
it was audible they rushed to the edge of the 
causeway in hundreds awaiting the distribution 
of grain. On the one occasion that I was 
privileged to drive with the Jam to feed his 
birds, he had several times to stop the car 
altogether, so closely was it besieged by count¬ 
less quail, partridges and hares. Directly the 
car was at a standstill the birds and hares fled, 
fearing capture ; and the car would again move 
forward, only to be stopped a little farther on by 
other quail, partridges and hares. 

Besides their daily food the game needed pro¬ 
tection from vermin, and trained Indian keepers 
were posted to patrol the island and wage un¬ 
ceasing war against hawks, kestrels, rats, foxes 
and jackals. The bodies of the dead vermin 
were hung from the roadside trees as a warning 
to others. As a result of careful feeding and 
safeguarding, the birds have multiplied exceed¬ 
ingly ; and when distinguished guests visit His 
Highness and are asked to shoot at Rozhe, the 
bag runs into thousands. And here comes the 
miracle : this unrivalled preserve costs not a 
single penny. The grass in Rozhe Island has 
so improved in value because of the droppings 
of the game, and because of the greater facility 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

© 

THE BARDS OF NAWANAGAR. 

While writing this book, I have often had 
occasion to refer to the bards of Nawanagar. 
Such bards are to be found in all native States. 
Their profession is hereditary, as professions 
usually are in India. They are all either Bhats 
or Charans by caste, and their principal duty 
is to keep the chronicles of the chiefs. They 
naturally like to give prominence to the suc¬ 
cesses of their rulers, rather than to their 
failures. Nevertheless, they are by no means 
altogether unreliable. Whereas the courtly 
author of the Vibhavvilas has described the 
battle of Bhucharmori as a Jadeja victory, 
the bards of Nawanagar very rightly describe 
it as a defeat, lit up though it was by the 
splendid heroism of Prince Ajaji and his Jadeja 
cavalry. The bardic chronicles are written, 
for the most part, in prose ; but any striking 
circumstance they commemorate in quatrains 
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of transport, that its increased sale price covers 
the food of the birds and the wages of the game- 
keepers. 

Sir Ranjitsingji has now been for twenty- 
three years Jam of Jamnagar. On his accession 
in 1907 to an almost bankrupt State, his enemies 
screamed with a thousand voices that he would, 
in no long time, complete its ruin. The new 
Jam heeded these prophets of evil not at all. 
He enforced the crown rights against tres¬ 
passers and usurpers. He brought water to 
hundreds of square miles of thirsty soil; he 
laid down harbours, docks and railways. He 
rebuilt his capital, furnished it with an ample 
water supply, and lit its streets with electricity. 
He created houses for his officials and palaces 
for himself, filling them with one of the finest 
collections of modem masters in existence. He 
covered his State with a network of motor 
roads, and established an English hospital in 
Nawanagar and excellent dispensaries in his 
principal towns. Yet he contracted no public 
debt, save that secured on his Okhamandal 
Railway. At the same time he increased the 
annual revenue of Jamnagar State from twenty- 
one lakhs to seventy-five. 1 

Surely, never were calumnies more triumph¬ 
antly refuted! 

1 Seventy-five lakhs now amount to nearly six hundred thousand 
pounds. 
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similar to Greek epigrams. 1 Curiously enough 
the bards guard their histories jealously as 
family secrets. I had some difficulty in getting 
any information from them. Once, however, 
I had convinced them that I did not intend 
to stay in Nawanagar and set up as a rival 
bard, they became far more obliging, and 
helped me to the best of their ability. 

The chief hero of the Nawanagar bards in 
former days used to be Jam Rawal; but the 
romantic adventures of Jam Ranjitsingji—his 
adoption, his wrongful disinheritance, his extra¬ 
ordinary achievements in cricket, and his final 
accession to the throne of his ancestors—have 
fired their poetic imagination. It is my intention 
to quote a few of their quatrains, and give 
below each my translation in verse. Unfor¬ 
tunately, I am no poet; nevertheless even 
doggerel gives a better idea of the original 
than prose. 

Many of the bards maintain that Ram Ran¬ 
jitsingji is a reincarnation of Jam Rawal. This 
idea underlies the following quatrain :— 


1 The Greek epigram was limited to two or at most three lines 

nayKa\bv 4 <tt } iirlypauiia rb Hicrnxov Ijv iraptKQps 
rovs rpeis ffaipcobeTs kouk cTriypa/Afxa, \cy€is. 

(Kyrilles Anth. Pal. ix. 369). 

The bards confine themselves either to a couplet or a quatrain, 
but the rule is not so strictly observed as the Greek rule was. Some¬ 
times the bards extend the epigram until it becomes a short poem. 
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Ghar karnii joya ghana 
Kul karmi kwachit 
Jog karmi do janmiya 
Rawai ka Ranjit 1 

Many themselves to wealth can raise ; 

tame to their stock a few can bring ; 

Two, two alone won world-wide praise, 

Rawai and Ranjitsing. 

The same idea is brought out more clearly 
in the next quatrain. It also scores a direct 
hit against Jam Jaswantsingji. 

Kalank matalyun kulnun 
Rakhyun jatun raj 
Jash kaman jotanj 
Rawalnun Ranjitsing 

There fell a stain upon your race, 

A bastard boasted pride of place. 

Now once again is Rawai king 
And sits enthroned as Ranjitsing. 

Indeed, long before Jam Ranjitsingji suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, the bards resolutely 
maintained that he would come into his own 
again. The following quatrain was written in 
Ranjitsingji’s honour, so I am told, even during 
the lifetime of Jam Vibhaji:— 

Benda, gadiye besasho 
Kavio karshe krit. 

Gadh Nagarni gadiye 
Jam besho Ranjit. 


1 Readers should bear in mind that the bards write their verses 
in a kind of patois and not in pure Guzarati. 
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For you, High Prince, a throne awaits ; 

Your fame on poets' lips will ring. 

Within Nawanagar s frowning gates 
You will be crowned Jam Ranjitsing. 

In the next quatrain the bard claims that the 
glories of the Jam have been extended to his 
city of Nawanagar. 

Nam hato Nawinapuri 
Wasudha sire bitit 
Pan nam yatha gun nirikhya 
Tava Pratap Ranjit 

O Nawanagar, City New, 

No other fame nor name had you, 

But now your virtues all can sing, 

You are the city of Ranjitsing. 


The Jam’s skill at cricket has been the theme 
of many quatrains, and in this one the bard has 
contrasted his hero favourably with Krishna. 
The latter retired to Dwarka on the invasion 
of Mathura territory by Jarasandha and Kala 
Yawan. Ranjitsingji, on the other hand, stood 
up to the fastest bowling. Certainly the swiftest 
deliveries never made the Jam retreat towards 
square leg. 


Chakrapani chatrabhuj chatan 
Bhagya thai bhayabhit 
Bate pit na det kadi 
Ran banko Ranjit. 
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Four arms and discus Krishna had 

And yet he feared the foeman’s spring. 

Although he had but bat and pad. 

No foeman frightened Ranjitsing. 

The next quatrain was written to com¬ 
memorate the Jam’s Australian tour. 

Digvijya dash dishman 
Karyo khel Krikit. 

Japataan Jhale nahin 
Jash rekha Ranjit. 


Your bat has won its fill of fame, 

The whole world saw its even swing. 

Others might strive ; none near you came. 

World champion still is Ranjitsing ! 

The Jam is as great a shot as he is a cricketer ; 
and the tigers, lions and panthers that have 
fallen to his rifle easily surpass in numbers 
the best efforts of Nimrod. Here is a quat¬ 
rain written in a lighter vein, as a warning 
to the panthers that infest the Barda Hills. 

Dipadiche kahyun dipda 
Ma phar bani magrur 
Padi nazar Ranjitni 
Jashe pran jarur. 

His wife unto the panther said : 

“ If I were you, I’d give your ' side ' up, 

Or else the Jam will shoot you dead, 

And on his wall will hang your hide up.” 
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More even than the Jam’s cricketing or 
sporting triumphs, his clean simple life fills 
the bards with admiration. Every young 
woman in Jamnagar State would feel herself 
honoured if the lord of the land, and the 
descendant of Krishna, looked on her with 
eyes of favour; but Jam Ranjitsingji bestows 
no such looks. That is indeed one of +he 
secrets of his success as an administrator. 
A harem of mistresses with a hundred greedy 
relatives and hangers-on would soon eat away 
the public revenues. The bards have written 
many quatrains on this theme. Indeed they 
claim for the Jam that he is greater even than 
the mighty Ram, Rama or Ramachandra, the 
conqueror of Ceylon and the slayer of the 
demon Rawan; for Rama fell in love with 
the divine Sita. Jam Ranjitsingji is above 
even that amiable weakness. 

Ek patni vritman adag 
Sur dhir sangram 

Kaliman jite kamne 

Kan Ranjit kan Ram 

Rama would only Sita woo. 

Glory the Jam. 

Which was the greater of these two, 

Ranjit or Ram ? 

I shall close these extracts from my collection 
of bardic epigrams by giving an Ashirwad 
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State. Himatsingji is a Captain in the English 
army, and has been seconded on important 
special duty. Digvijaysingji is also in the 
service. All three went into action during 
the Great War. 

Two other young kinsmen of Jam Ranjit- 
singji fought in the war. K. S. Sawaisingji 
received a commission in the 13th Rajputs and 
was wounded in East Africa. K. S. Dajiraj 
was killed by a shell while serving with the 
Jodhpur Lancers, then commanded by the 
late General Maharaja Sir Pratapsing of Jodh¬ 
pur and Idar. Dajiraj appears to have felt 
hurt because he could not get to the front 

sooner; and he seems to have sought out 
hazardous missions to prove his courage. That 
was, in a member of his house, quite un¬ 
necessary. Nevertheless to pity him is needless. 
To die in battle has no terrors for a descendant 
of Jam Rawal. All his cousins, even Jam 
Ranjitsingji himself, would gladly have changed 
places with him. In their eyes to die like 
Ajaji or Raysingji on the field of honour is the 
most enviable of deaths. 

For of such is the kingdom of the Jadejas ! 
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APPENDIX. 

After reading the productions of the bards of Nawa- 
nagar, translated in my halting verse, my readers may 
care to turn to a poem written many years ago by Mr 
Norman Gale. It was printed at p. 64 of his collection, 
‘ Cricket Songs,’ published by Messrs Methuen & Co. 


Dark Blue. 

O Statesmen, who devise and plot, 

To keep the Wtiite above the Black ; 

Who tremble when your bolt is shot 
Lest love and loyalty grow slack. 

There’s not a deed of craftmanship. 
There's not a thing Red Tape can do. 

Shall knit the Hindoo to the Celt 
As much as this—the Cambridge Blue ! 

No million acres of Despatch, 

No tanks of Governmental ink 

Cun force a native not to watch 
For days when England’s star may sink. 

Build factories to weave the tape, 

Make tables for the rice and dew ; 

Do all your best, and you shall miss 
The binding force of Cambridge Blue ! 
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or blessing contained in a quatrain. All Jam 
Ranjitsingji’s English friends—and their name 
is legion—will echo the poet’s hope that he 
will live, if not for ever, at any rate for a very 
long time. 

Bal akhand bhujdandmen 
Behad bachan vinit 
Avanimen Dhruvse achal 
Raho Jam Ranjit. 

Such strength within his arm abides, 

Such grace his lips retain. 

Long as the polestar Heaven rides 
So long may Ranjit reign ! 

I have now finished my task of relating in 
brief the history of Jamnagar from the earliest 
times to the present day; but before I la}' 
down my pen I must say a word about Jam 
Ranjitsingji’s nephews. The Jam’s younger 
brother, Jawansingji, had four sons—Pratap- 
singji, Digvijaysingji, Himatsingji and Duleep- 
singji. Ah four went to English public schools 
and all four got their first eleven colours. 
Duleepsingji has in turn played for Cheltenham 
College, Cambridge, Sussex, the Gentlemen and 
England; but I need say no more of him. 
As ‘ Duleep ’ his name is. on all men’s lips. 
Pratapsingji, Digvijaysingji and Himatsingji 
entered the English army. Pratapsingji has 
retired to look after his lands in Jamnagar 
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An Indian gentleman to-day 
Has staled your tortoise policy ; 

And thousands cheer to see him play, 

A splendid batsman quick and free. 

A game shall dwindle all your cares, 

A clever catch and runs a few. 

A Parliament may fool indeed. 

But not the band of Cambridge Blue ! 
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